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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A.    The  Problem  Stated 

In  scholastic  circles  it  i8  a  well-known  fact  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  failures  in  senior  high  school  and  in  college  occurs 
in  the  reading  subjects  such  as  history,  literature,  etc.,  It  is  al- 
so known  that  young  people  out  of  school  do  not  study  as  they  are 
reported  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

Why  do  adults  fail  to  do  voluntary  reading  and  studying?  There 
are  many  answers  that  could  be  given.    Probably  the  one  single  fac- 
tor that  is  most  at  fault  is  lack  of  reading  skill.     If  a  person  can 
read  smoothly,  rapidly,  and  comprehendingly,  he  usually  enjoys  it 
and  continues  to  read,  which  is  also  to  learn. 

It  is  practice  which  has  been  proved  to  be  valuable  and  that 
must  be  continued,  but  writers  agree  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  the  difficulties  and  the  defects  of  individuals  and  to 
base  treatment  upon  these  needs. 

The  facts  concerning  human  abilities  to  learn  and  those  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  society  both  indicate  great,  in  fact,  nearly 
equally  great  possibilities  and  importance  for  learning  at  every 
age  from  birth  to  senility.    One  function  of  education  it  to  teach 
human  beings  as  early  as  possible  to  educate  themselves  as  fully  and 
as  long  as  possible.    A3  truly  as  education  cannot  begin  too  early, 
it  cannot  continue  too  long.    Life  should  be  one  continuous  process 
of  learning,  and  the  more  effective  the  learning,  the  richer  life 
will  be. 

There  are  evidences  that  improvement  in  reading  abilities  im- 
proves scores  in  general  intelligence  tests.    D.  A.  Worcester 
♦The  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  bibliography. 
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of  Ohio  University  proved  that  reading  difficulties  influenced  scores 
on  general  mental  tests.    L .  TAr.  Tebb  (1CC)  of  Northwestern  University- 
showed  that  there  was  a  close  correlation  between  general  intelli- 
gence and  reading  ability. 

Ifeny  experiments  have  bean  made  which  show  that  mental  testa 
have  prognostic  value  as  criteria  for  determining  success  in  college. 
An  increase  in  the  score  on  a  mental  test  should  indicate  an  increase 
in  ability  to  do  college  work  and  to  do  life  work.    This  evidence  is 
in  line  with  the  reeo'imendation  of  B.  T.  Albright  and  Floy  Horning 
(2)  that  more  corrective  work  be  done  at  college  level,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  Professor  Pitkins  (72)  who  recommends  that  business  men 
and  women  practice  to  improve  reading  skill  and  ability. 

Prank  W.  Parr  0[?4)  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  state  univer- 
sity in  the  country  to  get  a  check  on  the  extent  of  remedial  work  in 
reading  done  during  1?2?.    Forty  state  universities  replied.  The 
practice  of  remedial  reading  work  varies  in  the  state  universities. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  problem  of  re- 
medial training  in  reading  on  the  college  level. 

After  a  survey  of  the  literature  it  is  my  purpose  to  state  what 
has  been  done  in  remedial  reading  on  the  senior  high  school  aid  on 
the  college  level.     Eecause  quotations  have  been  given  from  some 
writers  and  not  from  others  is  not  an  indication  that  their  work  is 
considered  to  be  superior  or  inferior,  fcUt  that  these  reports  are 
available  to  the  writer.    In  some  cases  those  quoted  do  not  a^ree 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  as  fair  a  statement  as  possible  from  the  sources  at  hand. 

There  is  ao  large  body  of  material  on  the  market  to  be  used  in 
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remedial  reading  work,  although  some  high  school  and  college  teach- 
ers are  taking  steps  to  meet  this  deficiency  in  their  own  classes. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  needs  of  every  class  and  of  ev- 
ery individual  in  every  community  are  different  and  individual  dif- 
ferences can  be  met  only  with  individual  remedial  material  after 
careful  diagnosis. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  the  "best"  material,  the  "best" 
procedure,  or  the  "best"  test,  but  simply  to  quote  what  other  writ- 
ers have  said  and  to  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  ovrn  conclusions 
and  to  experiment  in  his  own  way  with  the  needs  of  his  own  class 
clearly  seen. 

That  our  high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  other 
adults  need  remedial  reading  is  very  evident,  and  the  writer  knows 
from  five  years  of  experimental  contact  with  high  school  and  college 
classes  in  remedial  reading  that  the  seemingly  extraordinary  re- 
sults obtained  by  3ome  of  the  experimenters  quoted  are  entirely  true. 
By  gathering  into  the  bibliography  the  titles  of  A6j  of  the  articles 
now  available  the  compiler  hopes  to  encourage  others  to  go  on  to 
even  greater  achievements  in  remedial  silent  reading  on  the  high 
school,  college,  and  adult  level. 


B.    The  Terms  Defined 
1  .  Reading 

What  is  reading*     Reading  is  of  two  kinds  J  oral  reading, 
which  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  written  page  to  oth-r- 
ers,  and  silent  reading,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  author' a 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  or  as  we  say,  we  understand  what  we  read. 

Yoakam  states: "Reading  is  interpretation  of  written  language. 
The  reader  is  confronted  by  the  task  of  reacting  to  the  stimuli 
which  the  writer  has  committed  to  paper  and  of  going  through  a 
series  of  processes  similar  to,  although  not  in  every  respect  iden- 
tical with,  those  in  which  the  writer  engaged  when  he  wrote  the  ma- 
terial.   The  reader  must  perceive  the  symbols}  he  must  associate 
with  those  symbols  the  appropriate  meanings}  he  must  recall  past 
experiences  which  jive  meaning  to  the  symbols}  he  must  evaluate 
them,  accept  those  meanings  which  are  appropriate  and  reject  those 
which  are  inappropriate,  he  must     reorganize  the  ideas  into  new  pat 
terns  to  be  used  for  particular  purposes?  and  he  must  retain  them 
for  future  use.     In  addition  to  these  complex  mental  activities, 
he  must  learn  how  to  use  the  books  and  magazines  in  which  written 
ideas  are  found  and  the  index,  table  of  contents,  and  other  parts, 
so  that  he  may  readily  locate  material  for  hi3  use."  (225) 

Headley  defines  reading  thus*  "Reading  consists  in  observing 
printed  or  written  signs,— words,  aingly  or  in  groups, — and  in  com- 
prehending the  meaning  for  which  they  stand.    The  signs  should  sug- 
gest their  meaning  alnost  immediately  and  with  a  minimum  interven- 
tion of  physical  adjustment.  ...  TIost  readers  acquire  faulty  habits 
which,  if  not  lopped  off,  prove  a  perpetual  hindrance."  (46) 


Clarence  T.  Crray,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  writes:     "The  term  reading  ability  has  two  different  mean- 
ings.    It  is  of tern  used  in  the  sense  of  attainment.    Reading  abili- 
ty as  attainment  is  exhibited  in  rate  of  reading,  in  comprehension, 
and  in  other  phases  of  the  reading  act.    The  various  forms  of  at- 
tainment depend  upon  certain  mental  activities,  such  as  reasoning 
imagery,  and  perception.    It  is  to  these  mental  processes  which  are 
so  intimately  related  to  attainment  that  the  term  reading  ability, 
is  often  applied.    In  many  cases  reading  ability  will  mean  attainment 
in  other  instances  it  will  refer  to  those  processes  which  are  funda- 
mental to  attainment."  (p12) 

One  activity  included  in  reading  "is  that  of  general  reading 
for  exploration,  that  is,  for  the  accretion  of  contacts,  for  appre- 
ciation, which  includes  the  idea  of  relating  literature  to  life  and 
enriching  the  reader's  experience,  and  for  pure  recreative  enjoy- 
ment.   Another  activity  is  that  of  reading  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  mind,  such  as  the  preparation  of  a  report,  the  organization  of 
the  material  collected,  and  its  composition  for  presentation  by  the 
student  in  oral  or  written  form."  0^)) 

"^e  must  find  just  what  our  pupils  are  able  to  comprehend  when 
they  are  confronted  with  simple  and  presumably  unde rat and able  read- 
ing matter.    This  is  a  mast  difficult  business,  and  we  cannot  assume 
that  such  experiments  and  tests  as  we  make  are  more  than  a  fair  in- 
dication." (167) 

Book  says:  "it  should,  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  type  of  read- 
ing which  a  college  student  must  do  consists  of  more  than  simply  not- 
ing and  comprehending  what  an  author  says.    Every  student  must  in 
addition  be  able  to  interpret  or  evaluote  the. facts  which  he  obtains 
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fro'U  hia  reading.    He  must  be  able  to  pick  out  the  most  important 
points  made  by  the  author  read.    He  must  organize  and  assimilate 
these  facts  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  in  his  thinking  and  other  work*"  Oo) 

IJoah  Porter  expresses  himself  even  more  pointedly  in  these 
word 3*.     "In  reading  we  do  well  to  propose  to  ourselves  definite  ends 
and  purposes.    The  distinct  consciousness  of  some  object  at  present 
before  us,  imparts  a  manifold  greater  interest  to  the  contents  of 
any  volume.    It  imparts  to  the  reader  an  appropriative  power,  a 
force  of  affinity,  by  which  he  insensibly  and  unconsciously  attracts 
to  himself  all  that  has  a  near  or  even  a  remote  relation  to  the  end 
for  which  he  reads.    Anyone  is  conscious  of  this  who  reads  a  story 
with  the  purpose  of  repeating  it  to  an  abfcsent  friend  J  or  an  essay 
or  a  report,  with  the  design  of  using  the  facts  or  arguments  in  a 
debate)  or  a  poem,  with  the  design  of  reviving  its  imagery  and  re- 
citing its  finest  passages.    Indeed,  one  never  learns  to  read  ef- 
fectively until  he  learns  to  read  in  such  a  spirit — not  always,  in- 
deed, for  a  definite  end,  yet  always  with  a  mind  atte.it  tc  appropri- 
ate and  retain  and  turn  to  the  uses  of  culture,  if  not  to  a  more  di- 
rect application.    The  private  history  of  every  self-made  man,  from 
Franklin  onwards,  attests  that  they  all  were  uniformly,  not  only 
earnest  but  select  in  their  reading,  and  that  they  selected  their 
books  with  distinct  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  used 
them.     Indeed  the  reason  why  self-trained  men  so  often  surpass  men 
who  are  trained  by  others  in  the  effectiveness  and  success  of  their 
reading  is  that  they  know  for  what  they  read  and  study  and  have 
definite  aims  and  wishes  in  all  their  dealings  with  books." 
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2,  Comprehension  or  Understanding 

Coleridge  tells  ua  that  "in  its  wider  acceptation,  under- 
standing is  the  entire  power  of  discerning  and  perceiving,  exclu- 
sive  of  the  sensibility*  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions 
of  sense,  and  composing  them  into  wholes*  and  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehension*" 

The  capacity  of  the  mind  for  -understanding  fully,  or  by  means  of 
the  relations  which  connect  particular  facts  to  knowledge  in  general, 
the  lower  to  act  or  the  process  of  grasping  with  the  intellect  is 
c  o  mpr  e  hens  i  o  n . 

Sir  William  Hamilton  affirms:     "The  greater  the  comprehension  of 
a  concept,  the  less  is  its  extension*  and  the  greater  its  extension, 
the  less  its  comprehension*" 

Madison  Bentley  in  his  "The  Field  of  Psychology"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  fif  comprehensions     "Comprehension  depends  upon 
the  readiness  with  which  whole  conate] lations  of  associative  tenden- 
cies are  made  actual;  depends — so  far  a3  the  central  nervous  system 
is  concerned — upon  what  we  may  vaguely  call  'topical  readiness.1  So 
far  as  experience  itself  is  concerned,  comprehension  is  obviously 
much  more  economical  than  the  apprehensive  functions. 

"Comprehension  or  understanding  is  a  kind  of  acquit  ion  in  the 
sense  that  when  we  enrich  or  modify  old  topics — a  much  commoner  forrn, 
in  both  cases,  the  materials  come  in  what  we  call  'tooical  formations. 
Sometimes  the  materials  are  supplied  in  perception,  as,  when  we  exam- 
ine a  plant  with  the  comment,    So  this  is  a  fig  tree!1  or  a  cream 
separator  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  its  operation  The  larg- 
est part  of  our  comprehension  rests  upon,  and  makes  use  of,  the  'top- 
ical' or  'multiple'  association,  i.e.,  a  constellation  of  sensimagi- 
nal  factors  which  are  held  together  and  given  their  topical  meaning 


e. 

by  a  single  uniting  function  In  the  central  nervous  system, 

"Partiality  or  abstractiveness  of  function  contributes  to  compre- 
hension in  two  ways.  1.  The  object  or  event  apprehended  in  diverse 
ways  -nay  itself,  when  these  partial  views  are  brought  together,  sup- 
ply a  topic.    This  we  may  call  an  'aspect'  topic,    ^e  say  in  such 
cases  that  we  'kno?r  all  about'  the  topic.    So  corn  or  iron  castings 
may  be  topically  derived  from  a  multitude  of  partial  or  abstractive 
perceptions  which  have  been  acquired  in  the  field  or  foundry.  He 
^knov:  all  about'  corn  or  iron  castings.    At  no  given  time  is  all  of 
this  knowledge  actualized,  item  by  item*  nevertheless,  the  'corn' 
meaning  or  the  'castings'  meaning  is  of  the  topical  kind  which  car- 
ries in  a  potential  way  our  acquaintance  with  a  definite  kind  of  ob- 
ject.   2.    Wnere  the  perceptual  meaning  is  centered  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  object,  instead  of  in  particular  qualif ications ,  the 
object  comes  to  typify  a  class  or  kind 5     'This  is  a  table,'  "There 
goes  a  wild  duck,'   'What  a  collection  of  books!'  Here  comprehension 
gives  us  something  very  like  the  image  of  general  reference.    It  is 
not  quite  so  general  as  that  because  it  has  a  spatial  or  temporal 
locale?  but  at  least  it  is  typical  example  of  a  whole  group.  Since 
the  topic  is  not  specifying  and  cumulative — as  in  the  case  of  the 
corn  and  the  castings — we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  'generalizing' 
topic." 
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5.  Generalization 

Generalization  is  the  process  "by  which  a  principle  or  law 
is  reached*  the  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  product.    The  term 
exercises  the  use  or  function  of  induction,  which  endeavors,  begin- 
ning with  a  number  of  scattered  details,  to  arrive  at  a  general  state- 
ment.   Generalization  expresses  the  natural  goal  of  instruction  in 
any  topic,  for  it  works  a  measure  of  economy  and  efficiency  from  the 
standpoints  alike  of  observation,  memory,  and  thought.    The  number 
of  particulars  that  can  be  obtained  is  limited.    When,  however,  dif- 
ferent cases  are  brought  together, — and  this  bringing  together  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  general  princir)le, — a  great  variety  of  cases  are  prac- 
tically reduced  to  one  case,  pjid  further  observation  is  freed  to  at- 
tack new  particular  things  and  qualities  not  yet  systematized.  Exact- 
ly the  same  holds  good  for  memory.    There  are  a  few  prodigies  who  can 
carry  in  mind  an  indefinite  number  of  unrelated  details,  but  most 
persons  need  the  help  of  generalizations  in  order  to  retain  special 
facts  and  to  recall  them  when  needed.    Gene ralizat ion  is  a  normal 
terminus  of  study.    Another  educational  error  is  to  suppose  that  gen- 
eralization is  a  single  and  separate  act  coming  by  itself,  after  the 
mind  has  been  exclusively  preoccupied  with  particulars  toward  a  con- 
necting principle.    A  necessary  part  of  the  work  in  instruction  is, 
therefore,  to  make  the  conditions  such  that  the  mind  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  fruitful  generalization,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  deal 
with  and  to  collect  particulars.    The  resulting  generalization  will, 
of  course,  be  crude,  vague,  and  inadequate,  but,  if  formed  under 
proper  conditional  it  will  serve  at  once  to  direct  and  vitalize  fur- 
ther observations  and  recollections,  and  will  be  built  out  and  tested 
in  the  a  plication  to  new  particulars.    This  suggests  the  final  edu- 
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.cational  principle*  a  generalization  or  law  is  such  not  in  virtue  of 
its  structure  or  bare  content,  but  because  of  its  use  or  function, 
V7e  do  not  first  have  a  principle  and  then  apply  it*  an  idea  becomes 
general  (or  a  principle)  in  process  of  fruitful  application  to  the 
interpretation,  comprehension,  and  prevision  of  the  particular  facts 
of  experience.    Logically  a  principle  not  only  sums  up  and  registers 
the  net  intellectual  outcome  of  a  great  many  different  experiences 
which  have  been  undergone  at  diverse  times  and  places,  but  is  an  il- 
luminating and  clarifying  means  of  interpreting  new  cases  that  with- 
out it  could  not  be  understood. 

Generalization  represents  the  psychical  process  of  abstraction 
and  comparison,  by  which  the  child  "becomes  conscious  of  class  char- 
acters, and  is  able  to  classify  the  objects  by  sense  experience.  In 
this  process  the  relative  values  of  the  attributes  of  objects  have 
to  be  realized,  and  concepts  built  up  by  means  of  reasoning.    Pro verts 
well  illustrate  the  more  or  less  loose  generalizations  based  upon 
common  experience.    There  is  little  attempt  at  generalization  in  young 
children  until  language  has  become  familiar,  although  a  tendency  to 
abstract  definite  qualities  and  recognize  general  terms  can  be  ob- 
served in  children  three  or  four  years  old.    There  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  the  formation  of  false  generalizations  amongst  people 
of  limited  education.    These  are  based  upon  insufficient  data.  Many 
of  the  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  peasants  of  different  coun- 
tries can  be  traced  to  this  source.    The  formation  of  clear  and  ac- 
curate concepts  necessitates  training  in  generalization,  and  involves 
a  very  careful  selection  of  the  data  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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4.  Abstraction 

Abstraction  is  a  term  of  logic  meaning  the  separation,  for 
intellectual  purposes  only,  of  a  quality  from  the  thing  to  which  it 
belongs,  or  a  relation  from  the  pair  of  thing&  between  which  it  eub- 
eiets.    Its  possibility  rests  upon  capacity  for  selective  attention, 
in  virtue  of  which  some  trait  not  senauou&ly  conspicuous  or  intense 
is  dwelt  upon  because  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  some  conceived 
end.    While  the  brutes  have  great  power  of  concentration,  there  is 
great  doubt  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  higher  apes 
and  monkeys)  that  they  have  the  power  of  selective  attention.  Since 
reasoning  depends  upon  the  capacity  to  treat  an  extracted  quality  or 
relation  as  a  sample  or  typical  instance,  rational  thought  is  de- 
pendent on  abstraction  or  selective  attention.    The  consideration 
of  some  quality  or  relation  irrespective  of  the  particular  context  in 
which  it  is  found  is  obviously  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  all 
generalization,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  abstraction  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  resulting  generaliza- 
tion.   If  this  principle  were  uniformly  borne  in  mind  in  education 
there  would  be  little  occasion  for  the  attacks  which  educational  re- 
formers have  made  upon  the  proneness  of  instruction  to  run  into  ab- 
stractions j  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  abstract  in  the  6ense  of 
the  unduly  abstruse,  the  theoretical  and  useless,  always  means  ab- 
straction arrested,  so  that  it  has  become  an  end  in  itself  instead 
of  a  preliminary  to  recognition  of  a  general  principle. 

Abstraction  is  then  the  mental  process  of  withdrawing  the  mind 
from  all  the  qualities  or  properties  of  an  object  except  the  one  which 
is  to  becoie  the  object  of  observation  and  reflection.  Abstraction 
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'withdraws  the  mind  from  the  thing  possessing  a  certain  qualit}',  in 
order  to  fix  it  on  the  quality  apart  from  the  object.    Thus,  a  num- 
ber of  objects  are  observed  all  of  which  are  brittle,  and  the  process 
of  abstraction  leads  to  a  conception  of  the  property  of  "brittleness . " 
The  mental  power  of  abstraction  is  almost  unknown  among  young  chil- 
dren, and  io  the  latest  of  the  mental  powers  to  develop.    It  is  only 
in  a  highly  developed  mind  that  the  conception  of  abstraction  "brit- 
tleness" is  possible  without  association  with  material  objects 
"Mch  are  brittle.    Hence,  children  are  led  to  the  abstract  idea 
by  means  of  numerous  concrete  examples*  and  subjects  requiring  ab- 
stract reasoning  are  taught  only  to  elder  scholars. 
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5.  Perception 

John  Locke  believes  that    the  power  of  percept ioa  is  that 
which  we  call  unci erd tanking.    Perception  which  we  maSe  the  act  of 
the  understanding  is  of  three  sorts:  1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in 
our  mind  J  2»  the  perception  of  the  signif ication  of  signs;  p,  .the  per- 
ception of  the  connection  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement, 
that  thereis  between  any  of  our  ideas.    All  these  are  attributed  to 
understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only 
that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand." 

Eentley  tells  us  that  "The  two  great  psychosomatic  functions 
that  have  served  animal  forms  of  life  from  a  very  early  time  are  ap- 
prehending and  execution.    The  main  form  of  apprehension  ha3  been 
perception,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  sense  and  movement  organs,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  mental  qualities  in  'knowing'  present  objects  and  present  oc- 
currences.   The  key  to  comprehension  $s  the  topic.    Tie  'think  about1 
or  comprehend  topics  J  real  probl em-col ving  is  the  exception." 

Yoakam  differentiates  between  recognition  and  perception  as  fol- 
lows : "Perception  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  visual  process  and 
recognition  with  the  mental  process  of  associating  a  word  symbol  with 
its  meaning.    The  number  of  words  that  can  be  seen  at  a  single  fixa- 
tion of  the  eye  on  the  printed  line  represents  the  so-called  span  of 
percept  ion.    The  number  of  words  that  can  be  recognized  or  of  ^hich 
the  meanings  can  be  understood  represents  the  span  of  recognition 
which  grows  with  maturity  and  training."  (225) 
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C.     The  Need  Explained 

1 .    General  Objectives 

a)  .  To  provide  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time 

b)  .  To  educate  for  life 

"The  losses  suffered  by  him  who  cannot  read  with  fair  degree 
of  facility  and  understanding  are  heavy  indeed.    He  is  deprived  at 
once  of  the  surest  guraantees  of  pleasure  and  the  chief  basis  upon 
which  intellectual  progress  proceeds.    He  is  cut  off  from  what  should 
be  his  chief  source  of  information  and  means  of  mental  accomplish- 
ment.   Some  students  who  are  fairly  gifted  with  aptitude  for  scienti- 
fic thought,  fail  in  their  laboratory  work  because  they  can  not  graso 
the  purport  of  printed  directions.    For  the  college  student  who  does 
not  read  well  no  undertaking  will  pay  more  handsome  returns  than 
studying  and  practicing  the  technique  of  reading."  (4-6) 

The  reading  of  the  senior  high  school  pupils  should  extend  the 
experience  possibilities  and  intellectual  development  of  its  pupils. 
The  wholesome  use  of  leisure  ti  ie  on  one  side  and  the  work  type  of 
reading  on  the  oth-r  call  for  many  different  types  of  reading  and 
reasons  for  reading.    The  vocabulary  of  reading  may  become  special- 
ized and  highly  developed  in  either  line.    In  general  trie  composite 
ability  of  reading  increases  by  grades  and  ages. 

The  skills,  habits,  and  abilities  involved  in  reading  are  many 
and  varied*    The  psychologist  describes  the  processes  of  reading  as 
follows \i  :  a.  visual  impression  on  the  retina,  b»  nerve  i  lpulses  to 
the  brain,  c.  associations  which  give  meaning.    These  are  always 
present  in  silent  reading* 

There  are,  however,  a  v^ry  large  number  of  factors  that  affect 
this  process  and  determine  reading  efficiency.    The  following  list 
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by  Brooks, in  his  "Applied  Psychology  of  Reading,"  includee  a  very 
large  number  of  these  conditions  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
measurement  of  reading  and  in  diagnosis: 

A.  External  Factors 

1 .  Uniformity  of  length  of  lines 

2 .  Size  and  kind  of  print 

},  Spacing  between  words  and  lines 

4.  Kind  and  color  of  paper 

5.  Illumination 

6.  Sentence  structure  and  style 

7.  Demands  of  material  upon  memory 

3.  Vocabulary 

9.  Appeal  to  interest  and  arou3al  of  effort  resulting  therefrom 
(This  is  both  an  internal  and  an  external  factor.) 

B.  Internal  Factors 

1 .  Breathing  habits 

2 .  Vocalization  and  certain  other  features  of  inner  speedh 

5.  Perceptual  factors — absolute  and  relative  perceptual  spans 

4.  Recognition  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
%  Eye-movement  habits 

a.  Number  and  duration  of  fixations  in  silent  reading 

b.  Number,  duration,  and  type  of  refixations 

c .  Return  sweeps 

d.  Interf ixation  movements 

6.  Meaning  vocabulary 

7.  Kind 3  of  errors  in  silent  reading 

a.  Overpotency  of  words 
b»  Neglect  of  key  worao  and  sentences 
c .  Wrong  relations 
£.  Appreciation 

a.  Of  the  beautiful. 

b.  Of  humor 

c.  Of  social  values,  including  human  nature 

d .  Of  intellectual  or  thought  elements 
9.  Rate  of  silent  reading 

a.  With  various  kinds  of  materials 

b.  According  to  purposes  for  which  it  is  done 

(1)  Gist  or  general  drift 
(?)  Details 

(5)  Answers  to  que st ions 
(A)  Host  important  ideas 

{%'  Careful  organization  of  thought  of  selection 
10.  Comprehension  in  silent  reading  with  reference  to  the  items 
listed  under  0, 


c).  To  engender  desire  for 

1 )  .  Speed  ) 

2)  .  Comprehension  )    for  silent  reading 
5).  Habits  ) 

The  eye  should  move  across  a  page  in  a  regular  rhytliniical  ao- 

tion  at  the  rate  of         words  per  minute.    The  eyes  should  talce  in 

four  or  five  words  at  a  glance  and  then  move  on  to  the  next  group  of 

words.    YThen  the  eye  comes  to  a  word  which  it  cannot  understand ,  it 

"clicks"  until  the  meaning  is  grasped  or  the  word  is  passed  over. 

This  retards  the  reader's  speed  and  comprehension. 

The  correct  physical  habits  in  reading  silently  are  to  read 
with  correct  eye  movements,  keeping  lips,  tongue,  head,  and  body 
quiet  Y.lth  no  pointing  at  material,  to  be  sure  that  the  body  is  com- 
fortable, that  the  printed  matter  meets  hygienic  requirements,  and 
that  the  illumination  is  correct. 

Groals  for  silent  reading* 

1.  Ability  to  read  rapidly  and  comprehending! y 

2 .  Ability  to  skim 

5.  Ability  to  use  reading  effectively  as  a  tool  in  carrying  out 
"worthy  purposes" 

a.  to  present  the  problem  discussed 

b.  to  select  the  arguments  presented 

c.  to  summarize  or  outline  an  article 

d  .  to  state  a*i  opinion  or  criticism  in  regard  to  an  article 

e.  to  discuss  an  article  in  relation  to  other  related  problems 

or  situations 

f ,  to  study  effectively 

4.  Increased  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  literature 
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2.  Specific  Objectives 

a)  Mastery  of  the  ability  to  read  with  speed  and 
comprehension 

The  objectives  of  e  course  in  reading  and  literature  as 
based  upon  recent  investigations  are  three  in  number!  1.  the  control 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading'  2.  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret 
what  is  read;  and  p\  "the  attainment  of  general  culture  through  the 
ability  to  enjoy  good  literature. 

Ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  what  is  read  includes  the 
ability  1.  to  assimilate  meanings  rapidly  and  accurately;  2.  to  analyze 
and  select  significant  points  in  what  is  read*  J>.  to  collect  and  or- 
ganize data  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions,  eolvi ng  problems, 
or  for  reproduction  as  a  whole  or  in  part*  4,  to  evaluate  critically; 
and        to  apply  the  content  to  situations  other  than  those  presented 
in  the  material  read. 

"To  be  a  good  reader  one  must  know  words.    To  come  upon  an  un- 
familiar word  in  reading  means  that  the  portion  of  text  in  which  it 
appears  is  lost  or  distorted  or  that  progress  is  interrupted  until 
its  meaning  is  ascertained.    Sometimes  the  meaning  of  a  word  can  be 
had  from  its  context."  (46) 

Included  among  a  variety  of  superfluous  performances  "are  clench- 
ing the  fist,  shrugging  the  shoulders,  swinging  the  head,  swaying 
the  body,  scowling,  and  squinting.  Whispering  and  even  lip  movement 
cannot  be  conducive  to  good  (silent)  reading."  (46) 

People  must  be  taught  to  use  their  hands  to  hold  their  books 
instead  of  using  their  fingers  to  point  to  the  words  they  are  read- 
ing.   The  muscles  in  the  throat,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips 
must  be  kept  perfectly  still.  One  should  sit  in  an  easy  upright  posi- 


tion,  with  head  held  high  and  immovable,  feet  flat  on  the  floor, 
back  straight,  and  book  about  thirteen  inches  from  the  eyes. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  subject  natter  should  be  studied  first 
if  it  is  at  all  difficult  or  new.    Begin  by  reading  eoey  material 
until  the  physiological  habits  are  fixed,  then  proceed  to  the  more 
difficult  as  rapidly  as  speed  and  comprehension  may  be  maintained, 
and  keep  the  mind  attentive  to  the  material  at  hand.    Allow  no 
lapses.    Practice  everywhere.    Read  flashing  street  signs,  etc. 
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3.  I mmeu iate  Objectives 

a)  Fixed  controls  of  conduct 

1)  Ability  to  read  jJ50  words  per  minute  with  at 
least  comprehension 

One  who  reads  rapidly  and  under standingly  enjoys  reading  and 
continues  the  habit  of  reading  during  his  leisure  time  throughout 
life.    Therefore,  we  should  practice  faithfully  to    -overcome  out 
faults  in  order  to  become  rapid  but  comprehending  silent  readers 
with  correct  reading  habits. 

Lack  of  comprehension  may  be  due  among  other  things  to  the 
following?  inadequate  vocabulary,  inability  to  understand  difficult 
sentences,  careless  expression  of  answers,  preconceived  ideas,  in- 
troduction of  irrelevant  facts  and  ideas,  over-powering  suggestive- 
neso  of  certain  elements,  using  words  not  synonymous  as  if  they  were, 
disregard  of  modifying  elements,  failure  to  follow  directions.  These 
deficiencies  can  and  must  be  overcome  if  one  wishes  to  read  well. 

Professor  Pitkin  has  defined  four  different  kinds  of  reading  as 
follows*  By  light  reading  he  means  newspaper  items  and  fiction.  By 
average  reading  is  meant  more  serious  papers  in  vocational  fields. 
Solid  reading  is  technical  discussion,  and  heavy  reading  wholly  new 
word  that  one  needs  to  remember.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a 

difference  in  speed  according  to  the  type  of  reading  material  and 
the  purpose  for  which  one  reads,  but  even  heavy  reading  may  be  done 
more  rapidly  than  most  people  think. 
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b)  Adaptive  controls  of  conduct 

1)  Ability  to  gain  knowledge  from  the  printed 
page  when  reading  and  studying. 

As  following  directions  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  every 
individual  has  to  do  in  life,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  that  well. 
Directions  are  very  exacting  and  require  exact  and  careful  reading, 
and  inefficiency  in  reading  and  following  directions  causes  great 
losses  and  difficulties  each  year.    Therefore,  difficulties  must 
be  analyzed  to  find  out  what  types  of  directions  cause  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  then  special  drill  must  be  given  on  those  types 
and  the  results      analyzed  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible  to  im- 
prove the  mastery  of  following  all  directions  by  drilling  on  some. 

An  interest  in  improving  must  be  stimulated.    Form  good  habits 
by  getting  a  good  start  with  a  strong  motive,  by  allowing  no  lapses, 
by  seizing  every  favorable  chance  for  oractice,  and  by  providing  a 
substitute  for  a  habit  which  is  to  be  displaced.    Use  an  optimum 
rate,  a  small  number  of  eye  movements  and  a  long  visual  span,  a 
rhythmic  forward  movement  of  the  eyes,  follow  the  lines  of  print 
with  the  unaided  eye,  and  read  different  types  and  sizes  of  print 
without  fatigue. 

Our  objectives  are  to  read  to  secure  directions,  to  secure  in- 
formation, that  is,  knowledge  of  the  author's  thought  or  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  to  read  for  pleasure,  to  read  to  entertain  and  inter- 
pret and  to  reason  from  feadin^.. 
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c)  General  Patterns  of  Conduct 

1)  Permanent  habits  of  speed  and  accuracy  in 
reading  for  the  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  read. 

Despite  the  best  of  intentions,  teachers  are  likely  to  fail  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  times,  with  the  result  that  the  substance 
taught  fails  to  touch  the  most  vital  present  and  oncoming  issues. 
This  is  notoriously  true  of  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
in  which  the  burden  of  teaching  is  so  heavy  as  to  make  difficult 
continued  3tudy  and  fresh  outlooks,  as  the  result  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  own  experience. 

The  field  of  adult  education  is  so  new  that  little  work  has 
been  done  in  it.    Investigations  and  experiments  with  college  stu- 
dents have  resulted  in  improvement  and  in  the  discovery  of  methods 
which  should  be  helpful  to  otners.    Adults  can  be  trained  to  improve 
their  reading  in  both  amount  and  quality.    Better  study  habits  are 
needed,  according  to  the  reports  of  investigators.    Corrective  work 
in  reading  may  become  a  fad,  but  scientific  researches  will  continue. 

An  individual  s  desire  for  improvement  in  reading  usually  does 
not  have  to  be  stimulated.    Reading  demands  of  today  are  a  stimula- 
tion.   The  personal  desire  to  improve  is  a  potent  factor,  but  as  an 
incentive  for  immediate  practice,  graphs  which  show  the  relationship 
between  the  standard  and  the  student,  or  between  the  other  members 
of  the  group  and  the  student,  seem  to  be  very  effective.    Reading  and 
talking  about  what  has  been  done  often  act  as  an  incentive,  but  one 
should  keep  forcing  himself  to  read  rapidly,  putting  forth  a  strong 
and  persistent  effort.    Read  phrases  and  sentences,  not  words,  learn 
to  skip  wisely,  and  continually  work  for  speed.    TTeekly  testing  by 
finding  out  how  much  can  be  read  in  a  minute  or  in  five  minutes  and 
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the  continual  urge  to  speed  up  are  very  effective. 

n,"hen  the  teacher  has  found  out  all  he  can  pbout  the  pupils1 
reading  ability,  hia  task  has  only  begun.    There  remains  the  broader 
problem  of  Jinking 'technique  with  the  aims  of  the  English  Course.  The 
1917  Report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English  sets  forth 
among  the  aims  of  an  English  course  the  following  kinds  of  reading 
ability! 

1.  Cursory  reading,  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  getting 

quickly  at  essentials. 

2.  Careful  reading,  to  master  the  book  with  exact  understanding 

cf  its  meaning  and  implications. 
Consultation,  to  trace  quickly  and  accurately  a  perticular 
fact  by  means  of  indexes,  guides,  and  reference  books. 

In  these,  the  pupil  should  be  skillful,  and  should  know  when  to  use 
each.    Teachers  of  English  will  no  doubt  agree  that  the  habits  im- 
plied in  types  1  and  2  should  be  thoroughly  ingrained  before  the 
high  school  age*  while  trie  third  type  demands  library  facilities 
not  always  available  even  in  high  schools.    The  first  aim  listed 
above  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher  himself.     'Skipping'  is 
a  practice  confused  with  rapid,  intensive  'skimming.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  good  word  mi^ht  well  be  said  for  both.    In  real  life  bulky, 
wordy  newspapers  and  magazines  thrust  themselves  upon  the  attention 
and  the  time  of  the  schoolboy*  it  is  a  worthwhile  accompl  is  lament  to 
develop  a  ! scent'  for  the  essentials  of  the  discussion.  Standard 
tests  have  concentrated  on  comprehension  of  reading  material,  and 
their  diagnostic  utility  is  not  great."  (200) 
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D.  Summary 

The  obiectives  are,  therefore: 

1  .  To  give  a  rich  and  varied  experience  through  reading. 
2.  To  develop  strong  motives  for,  and  permanent  interests  in,  reading. 
J.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes  and  economical  and  effective  habits 
and  skills. 

a.  To  develop  well  established  fundamental  reading  habits. 

b.  To  develop  effective  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation, 

c.  To  develop  effective  oral  reading. 

d.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  books,  libraries,  and  other 

sources  of  information  economically  and  effectively. 

"The  effect  of  genuine  literature  is  an  enriching  or  enhancement 
of  our  experience  both  through  broadening  our  horizons  beyond  what  we 
can  actually  see  and  touch,  and  through  sharpening  our  perception 
and  understanding  of  what  is  immediately  about  us.    This  effect  has 
been  compared  to  an  opening  in  blank  wali3  of  windows  which  look  out 
upon  fair  prospects  or  bleak,  arid  chiefly  upon  human  affairs  going 
forward.    The  outstanding  value  of  such  experiences  is  their  inevit- 
able influence  upon  our  cm  thought  and  actions.    From  such  glimpse* 
into  fresh  reality,  whenever  it  is  genuine  and  worthwhile,  we  turn 
inevitably  to  considering,  criticizing,  and.  valuing  our  own  imme- 
diate contact  with  reality.         thus  derive  new  light  upon  our  rela- 
tions with  ourselves  and  with  others,  upon  our  constant  struggle  to 
make  adjustments  between  ourselves  and  a  comolex  and  difficult  uni- 
verse." (167) 

"The  high  school  work  should  cover  the  'period  of  refinement  of 
specific  reading  attitudes  and  habits,  and  tastes.    During  this  period 
reading  and  study  habits  are  refined  in  each  content  subject  as  well 
as  in  the  literature  period.    Tfnolesome  interests  in  reading,  the 
habit  of  reading  current  events  and  books  and  magazines  of  real  worth, 
the  sources  of  different  types  of  reading  materials,  and  standards 
of  selection  are  emphasized.1  (212)    It  is  pointed  out  thst  other 
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phases  of  reading  which  nay  be  considered  the  chief  purposes  in  the 
lower  grades  are  continued  throughout  the  high  school  in  the  inter- 
ests of  iacreasinj  perfection.  l200) 

"The  same  report  listt.  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  high  school  period:  1.  refine  and  perfection  of  attitudes,  hab- 
its, and  tastes  previously  developed*  2.  emphasis  on  conscious  learn- 
ing; the  pupils  now  deliberately  study  and  seek  to  improve  their  own 
reading  habits.     These  characteristics  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  directi'ig  the  work  toward  six  specific  airis,  as  follows:   1.  exten- 
sion of  the  experiences  and ' intellectual  apprehension' of  pupils j  2. 
further  development  of  interests  and  tastes  -which  will   'direct  and  in- 
spire the  present  and  future  life  of  the  reader  and  provide  for  the 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time';  5.  stimulation  of  habits  of  intelli- 
gent interpretation j  4.  provision  for  individual  and  group  instruc- 
tion in  fundamental  reading  habits;        further  development  of  oral 
resoin^,  particularly  of  literary  and  dramatic  selections;  6.  devel- 
opment of  skill  in  the  use  of  books  and  library  orivile  es."  (200) 

Kornhauser    concludes  that  the  "student  who  can  read  rapidly  saves 
an  immense  amount  or  time  in  his  studying.    This  ability  is  particu- 
larly valuable  in  certain  kinds  of  reading  1.  Rapid  reading  is  a 
neceility  when  you  have  to  go  through  a  mass  of  reading  to  find  mete- 
rial  on  3ome  special  point.    The  library  work  involved  in  preparing  a 
report  or  term  paper  usually  demands  this  sort  of  reading,    "ou  wish 
to  find  all  that  you  can  about  a  particular  man  or  movement  in  a 
score  of  different  history  books 5  or  you  are  to  hunt  through  a  vast 
literature  to  find  the  origin  and  development  of  some  invention  or 
some  theory.    2.  Rapid  reading  is  a  great  asset,  too,  when  you  are 
trying  to  gain  simply  the  geners.l  thougliLor  fundamental  argument  of  a 
piece  of  writing.    Often  for  example,  you  wish  to  compare  the  points 
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of  view  of  two  authors,  or  you  seek  a  sketchy  familiarity -with  some 
field  which  you  have  not  time  to  explore  carefully.    2.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  rapid  reading  is  valuable  in  j'our  ordinary  daily  studying 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  preliminary  bird's-eye-view  of  your  topic." 
(54) 

A  study  was  made  by  Parr  and  Nemzek  (68)  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  of  550  entering  students  who  were  celled  "inefficient  silent 
readers"  based  on  their  grades  in  the  Iowa  Comprehension  test.  A 
follow-up  study  was  made  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.    A  check  made  on  February  first  showed  that  1 1 C  of  the 
original  group  had  dropped  from  school.    Data  indicate  that  there 
were  more  poor  readers  among  men  than  among  women  students  and  that 
the  inefficient  silent  reader  is  incapable  of  doing  satisfactory 
work  in  college. 

Rapid  readers  are  of  the  visual  type.    Therefore,  we  must  work 
for  speed,  accuracy,  and  direct  association  between  printed  symbol 
and  idea.    All  writers  agree  that  through  practice  the  3pan  of  atten- 
tion (an  important  element  in  rapidity  of  reading^  may  be  increased. 
Speed  tests  ought  to  have  same  -olace  in  school  methods  of  teaching 
reading. 

Children  will  not  learn  to  read  in  a  home  where  there  are  no 
books.    Where  books  a  e  a  part  of  the  daily  fare,  children  turn  to 
them  for  nourishment  as  they  do  to  other  food.    Books  are  as  neces- 
sary to  mental  growth  as  are  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins  to 
physical  growth.    If  the  family  is  constantly  reading  good  cooks 
and  magazine?,  the  resultant  flow  of  stimulating  conversation  will 
do  much  to  broaden  the  pupil's  interests.    He  may  pass  through  a 
period  of  reading  what  older  people  call  trash*  but  if  he  is  early 
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introduced  to  the  charms  of  the  best,  he  will  have  relatively  little 
time  to  spend  on  the  mediocre  or  ->oor. 

It  ie  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  definite  improvement  in 
reading  ability  can  be  sedured  in  most  groups  through  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate training  and  guidance.     The  chief  problem  which  any  teach- 
er faces  in  this  connection  is  to  define  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
to  select  appropriate  teaching  materials  and  techniques. 
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CHAPTER  II 
EXPERIMENTS 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  with  a  moderate  amount  of  practice 
speed  in  reading  may  be  increased  from  >0  to  100  percent,  if  one's  at 
tention  is  directed  sharply  enough  toward  this  particular  point.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  forcing  oneself  to  read  more  rapidly  does 
not  necessarily  decrease  one's  power  of  comprehension.    In  fact,  rap- 
id reading  naturally  results  in  greater  concentration  of  attention 
on  the  work;  this  makes  the  comprehension  of  what  is  read  greater 
than  when  one  reads  it  at  a  slower  pace.     In  rapid  reading  one  is 
forced  not  only  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  work  taken  as  a  whole 
but  to  look  for  the  more  important  sentences  and  words.    This  soon 
enables  one  to  comprehend  better  what  he  reads  then  could  be  done  if 
he  read  more  slowly.    It  has  been  shown  that  increasing  one  s  rate 
of  reading  is  regularly  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  get  the 
thought.    You  should,  therefore,  force  yourself  to  learn  to  read  as 
rapidly  as  possible'"  (119) 

Anderson  and.  Kelley  (2^0)  analyzed  the  records  of  100  reading 
disability  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Marion  Monroe  to  determine  various 
traits  related  to  reading  disability. 

17ager  0c6)  reports  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  the 
fixation-accommodation  rates  of  adult  readers.    He  shows  the  corre- 
lation between  these  rates  and  the  speed  of  reading.    As  fixation- 
accommodation  rate  increases,  speed  of  reading  increases,  other 
things  being  equal. 

Wagner  reports  an  experiment  carried  on  in  one  of  the  Buffalo 
high  schools  with  fifty-four  juniors  in  third  year' high  school.  Train 
ing  was  given  for  fifteen  minutes  a  week  for  seven  weeks.     'The  first 


period  was  devoted  to  a  short  discussion  of  eye  movements  during  , 
reading,  average  number  of  fixations  per  line  and  per  second  for 
adults,  eye  movement  dharacteristics  of  good  and  poor  readers,  possi- 
bilities of  improving  eye  movement  end  speed  of  reading,  types  of 
reading  (scanning,  reoo  ;nitive,  and  detailed),  (216) 

"The  subsequent  six  meetings  were  used  for  practice  in  rapid 
reading.    A  series  of  reading  selections  were  read,  one  per  week. 
These  were  from  12C0  to  1p00  words  in  length,  and  of  the  difficulty 
found  in  various  senior  high  school  and  college  freshman  texts.'  The 
students  were  instructed  to  read  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  knowing  that  they  would  be  tested  for  comprehension  directly 
after  reading.  (216) 

"The  reading  selections  and  a  mimeographed  page  of  ten  to  a 
dozen  questions  on  the  content  of  the  selection  were  distributed 
face  down.     The  instructor  gave  a  starting  signal  and  wrote  on  the 
board  the  elapsing  time  in  ten-second  intervals.    Upon  completion  of 
the  reading  of  a  given  selecion,  the  student  turned  up  the  sheet  of 
questions,  copied  from  the  board  the  length  of  time  it  took  him  to 
read  the  selection,  and  immediately  answered  the  questions  without 
again  referring  to  the  selection.    In  this  way  a  words-per-second 
and  a  per  cent  comprehension  score  was  obtained.    These  scores  were 
posted  weekly  and  probably  acted  as  a  motivating' force."    At  the 
end.  of  the  training  period  the  pupils  were  given"  the  Kelson-Benny 
Reading  Test,  For*  A,  and  showed  an  increased  reading  ability.  (216) 

Book  (10)  gave  the  tipple  Reading  Test  for  College  Students, 
Form  A  to  nine  hundred  freshmen  and  two  hundred  fourteen  upper  class- 
men in  1926  at  Indiana  University.     They  were  given  also  a  test  on 
chapter  reading  in  a  textbook.    The  boys  mastered,  an  average  of  only 


of  the  material  presented  and  the  girls  4j$,  but  the  variction^ 
was  from  5  to  85^  for  the  frsahman  boys  and  5  to  94$  for  the  girls. 

nIn  a  class  of  students  who  were  more  advanced  in  their  univer- 
sity standing  (p.n  Indianapolis  Extension  class,),  it  was  found  that 
the  test  reader  in  the  class-,  a  graduate  student,  was  1 T .  1  tines  as 
good  as  the  poorest  reader  in  the  class.     That  is  to  say,  the  ratio 
or  reading  efficiency  per  unit  of  time  of  the  best  reader  in  the  class 
was  17.1  times  as  large  as  the  ratio  for  the  poorest  reader  in  the 
class.  (10) 

"The  same  marked  differences  appear  if  we  compare  the  rate  of 
reading.    The  median  rate  for  all  freshman  boys  was  74.5' That  is 
to  say,  they  got  over  this  much  of  the  passage  Jco  be  read  in  the 
time  assigned  to  the  test.     The  girls  read  somewhat  slower,  covering 
only  72.2$  of  the  passage.     But  the  slowest  reader  among  the  boys  was 
able  to  get  over  only  one-fifth  of  the  passage.    The  slowest  girl 
read  only  one-third  of  the  p?  ssage,  while  7.5$  of  the  total  group 
read  the  whole  passage  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  test.  (1Cj 

"Still  greater  variations  were  found  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
these  students  read  the  standardized  passage  used  in  thp  best*  show- 
how  well  they  were  able  to  note  and  comprehend  what  the  author  had 
actually  said.     One  boy  got  only  one  point  right  when  he  was  tested 
on  twenty.    The  best  reader  got  1?  right  out  of  a  possible  20,  all  he 
got  over  in  his  reading*    The  median  for  the  485  freshman  boys  who 
took  the  tests  was  10.2  points  or  50.8$»     The  range  in  accuracy  for 
the  415  girls  was  not  quite  so  great.    The  poorest  reader  among  the 
-iris  got  only  three  points  right  out  of  a  possible  twenty.    The  best 
reader  among  the  girls  got  eighteen  points  right  out  of  a  possible 
twenty.    But  the  median  score  for  the  girls  was  10. 65  points  or  55.16$ 
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of  the  total  passage  read .    The  variations  in  rate  and  accuracy  com- 
bined ranged  from  5  to  95$  for  the  toys  and  from  15  to  90c/o  for  the 
girls.  (10) 

"Eith  such  mar&ed  variations  in  the  ability  to  read,  and  with 
such  deficiency  in  one  of  the  most  important  tools  which  students 
must  use  to  jet  their  facts,  it  would  seem  that  college  students 
should  be  shown  by  actual  measurement  how  inefficient  they  really  are 
in  this  respect.    This  should  be  followed  by  instruction  which  will 
show  them  what  they  must  do  to  improve  their  ability  to  get  the  auth- 
or^ thought  from  a  printed  page,  not  only  in  a  more  effective  way, 
but  in  the  shortest  possible  time.    They  should  also  be  shown  hew 
they  may  measure  for  themselves  the  gains  they  are  making  in  learn- 
ing to  do  this  type  of  work.    College  students  have  really  not  been 
helped  with  the  problem  of  learning  to  read  much,  if  at  all,  since 
they  were  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  have  not  been  able  to  work 
it  out  satisfactorily!-  for  themselves.    As  a  result,  they  do  not  know 
what  the  nature  of  their  deficiency  along  this  line  really  is,  or 
what  they  aust  do  to  correct  it.    Some  remedial  instruction  must 
therefore  be  provided  before  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  college 
work  in  a  more  satisfactory  way.  (10) 

"in  two  'how  to  study1  classes  conducted  at  Indiana  University 
this  year,  a  group  of  fifty-four  students  were  shown  by  actual  meas- 
urement how  deficient  they  were  in  their  ability  to  read.  They  were 
then  instructed  in  a  way  which  showed  them  just  what  they  must  do  to 
remedy  this  defect,  or  to  improve  their  ability  to  read.  They  were 
also  given  some  direction  s  in  regard  to  how  these  things  could  best 
be  done.  They  were  then  urged  to  apply  the3e  things  to  the  reading 
done  in  preparing  their  assignments  in  other  subjects.     To  insure 
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that  the  instructions  were  clearly  understood  and  actually  put  to  use, 
the  instructor  carefully  tested  their  ability  to  use  the  information 
0iven  them  in  the  following  ways.    First,  their  present  ability  to 
read  was  carefully  tested  before  this  instruction  began.    At  two  suc- 
ceeding intervals,  four  weeks  apart,  these  classes  were  again  tested 
to  measure  advancement  they  had  made  in  improving  fcheir  ability  to 
prepare  an  assignment  in  a  text.     The  results  made  on  each  of  these 
tests  were  then  compared  with  the  score  made  on  a  similar  test  before 
any  instruction  in  learning  to  read  more  effectively  and  rapidly  was 
given.    Four  regular  fifty-minute  periods  were  devoted  to  the  giving 
of  this  instruction.    During  four  other  ten-minute  periods  these  stu- 
dents were  quizzed  and  checked  upon  their  ability  to  apply  the  sug- 
gestions n;iven  them  in  the  references  assigned,  on  the  problem,  and 
in  the  instructions  given  in  the  class.  (10) 

"The  results  for  these  two  'how  to  study'  clashes  show  that  the. 
reading  efficiency  of  these  two  groups  of  students  was  improved  dur- 
ing the  semester,  102fo»  also  that  their  ability  to  master  a  standard- 
ized assignment  had  improved  from  60  to  9?.5^'*  Some  individual  stu- 
dents improved  their  reading  efficiency  as  much  oa  25/^«  A  few  were 
fairly  efficient  in  reading  when  the  instruction  began."  (10) 

In  every  instance  where  Eook  has  used  this  plan  of  work  or  a 
modification  of  it,  students  have  improved  in  ability  to  read  and 
study,  as  he  has  proved  by  tests  and  questions. 

He  says:  "It  therefore  seems  clear  that  much  concrete  help 
could  be  given  to  college  students,  not  only  in  solving  problems  en- 
countered in  learning  to  read  more  effectively,  but  in  improving 
their  methods  of  work  along  o'ther  important  lines,    ^e  conclude  that 
the  reading  of  college  freshmen  should  be  accurately  determined; 
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that  special  remedial  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  who  are  de- 
ficient in  this  regard*  thai  this  instruction  should  be  given  in  a 
s-neci?!  orientation  or  'how  to  stud'"'1  course,  and    iven  by  an  in— 
structor  who  is  specially  interested  in  the  work  and  well -equipped  to 
give  the  type  of  help  which  these  students  need."  (10; 

Albright  and  ^orning  (2)  studied  the  typical  reading  disabilities 
of  I0fj5  college  entrants  as  illustrated  by  the  errors  made  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Thorncike  Intelligence  Examination,  Form  P,  devoted  to 
reading  comprehension.    These  showed  real  need  for  corrective  work 
with  respect  to  reading  and  study  habits  at  the  college  level. 

Anderson  (jj  -tudied  the  individual  differences  in  the  reading 
ability  of  college  students.    The  subjects  used  in  his  study  were 
257  University  of  Missouri  students  enrolled  in  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy durin1"  the  fall  and  the  winter  semesters  of  1927-1928.    The  evi- 
dence presented  seems  to  justify  the  following  conclusions:   1.  extreme 
individual  differences  exist  in  the  reading  ability  of  college  stu- 
dents j  2.  Individual  dij?ferences  in  the  reading  ability  of  college 
students  are  great  enough  to  demand  that  instruction  be  individual- 
ized to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  varying  degrees  of  reading 
capacity.    5»  Tne  best  readers  in  e  course  in  educational  psychology 
are  reading  to  about  ^0^>  capacity  but  are  comprehending  only  about 
20  to  50f'a  of  the  more  difficult  material  and  from  50  to  6Cffo  of  the 
easier  material.    Anderson  s  aim  was  to  det  rmine  the  individual  dif- 
ferences in  reading  ability  and  specific  reading  performance  in  edu- 
cational psychology, 

Averill  and  Mueller  (5)  report  the  effect  of  practice  on  the  im- 
provement of  silent  reading  in  adults.    They  conducted  an  experiment 
with  sixteen  senior  college  women  "to  determine  whether  systematic 
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practice  in  rapid  silent  reading,  distributed  over  a  period  of  sever- 
al months ,  would  materially  effect  the  regular  ra+e  of  reading*  The 
results  showed  that  the  rate  was  practically  doubled  and  that  com- 
prehension was  not  appreciably  affected  either  way. 

To  determine  the  value  of  remedial  reading,  159  trained  students 
of  the  freshman  class  at  the  Ohio  State  University  were  followed 
through  two  quarters  of  academic  work,  and  their  point -hour-ratios 
were  secured.    Results  were  then  compared  with  results  of  MjJ  stu- 
dents of  the  same  intelligence  who  did  not  receive  the  training, 
Behreas  (7)  concludes:  1.    College  freshmen  of  low  initial  ability 
are  trainable}  2.  College  freshmen  who  are  trained  show  a  rise  in 
academic  marks  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  total  possible  range  from 
absolute  failure  to  outstanding  success  and  one— half  of  the  actual 
range  shown  by  the  .majority  of  college  students;    5.  College  fresh- 
men enter  with  inadequate  preparation,  showing  the  need  of  remedial 
projects  in  high  school  or  at  a  lower  level  J  and  4,  College  students 
can  teach  and  drill  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  individual 
instruction  possible. 

Carroll  and  Jacobs  (13)  made  a  study  of  the  rate  and  relative 
amount  of  improvement  that  college  students  make  as  a  result  of  drill 
ia  silent  reading  during  summer  school  at  Syracuse  university.  The 
students  and  a  control  group  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  graduate 
students,  took  the  tests  which  covered  selections  from  testbooks 
used  in  f reahman  courses  in  botany,  English,  history,  and  zoology. 
The  drill  group  showed  a  rather  constant  daily  improvement  in  speed 
of  reading,  and  the  average  gain  of  this  ^roup  was  2.8  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  control  group.    Specific  drill  rendered  the  _r-up  more 
homogeneous  in  reading  ability. 
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Eurich  attempted  to  improve  the  reading  abilities  of  college  • 
students  by  means  of  reading  exercises.    He  found  that  when  iea fl- 
ared by  tests  which  over  lap  the  training  exercises  the  gains  made 
by  the  experimental  group  are  significantly  greater  than  the  gains 
made  by  the  control  group,    YJhen  measured  by  general  tests  which  do 
lot  over  lap  the  training  exercises,  no  such  differences  are  observed. 
(21) 

Xomhauser  (^4)  states:     ,,TIost  students  can  with  a  little  effort 
greatly  Increase  the  speed  of  their  reading.    Exoerinaents  s  ow  that  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  improve  from  50  to  100  percent  in  his 
speed  of  reading  without  any  loss  in  the  comprehension  of  the. ideas 
read.    Actual  evidence  does  not  support  the  common  belief  that  slow 
readers  make  up  for  their  slowness  by  more  thorough  comprehension.  In 
general  it  is  true,  rather,  that  individuals  who  learn  to  read  rapid- 
ly lose  almost  nothing  in  their  domprehension.    They  obtain  almost 
as  many  ideas  per  page  as  the  slower  reader,  and  they  obtain,  of 
course,  very  many  more  ideas  per  minute." 

Good  (5$,  51 i  52,  55,  5*0  reports  the  result  of  an  experiment 
with  college  students  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  reading  as  measured  by  the  reproduction  of 
ideas  or  thought  units.    The  study  employs  two  types  of  procedure 
as  follows:  1.  reading  done  outside  the  regular  class  period  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  extensive  and  intensive  reading  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  given  course;  2,  reading  done  under  controlled  conditions 
within, the  reading  of  material  extraneous  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course.    The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate  that  the 
character  and  length  of  reading  assignments  should  vary  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reading,  and  also  indicates  the  desirability  of  investi- 
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gating  the  problem  of  ability  grouping  and' differentiated  reading- 
assignments.    It  wae  found  that  extensive  reading  is  superior  to  in- 
tensive reading  in  range  and  accuracy  of  information,  ability  in 
problem  solving  and  in.  ability  to  see  relationships  or  to  outline, 
while  intensive  reading  of  a  small  amount  of  material  enables  the 
student  to  reproduce  practically  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  reproduce 
after  a  superficial  reading  of  a  larger  amount.    The  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  lowest  fourth  of  the  class  in  intelligence  be  given  a 
minimum  reading  assignment  based  on  fundamentals  in  the  course.  The 
lowest  fourth  of  the  class  gets  facts  fairly  well  but  fails  where 
judgment  is  concerned.    Extensive  normal  readers  secure  higher  scores 
than  intensive  readers.    Since  one  reading  results  in  a  fair  mastery 
of  the  pages  read,  it  is  better  to  read  a  new  selection  on  some  topic 
instead  of  rereading  the  same  pages  on  it.    He  studied  these  five 
points:  range  and  accuracy  of  information,  ability  in  problem-solving 
or  ability  to  apply    knowledge  to  given  situations,  ability  to  see  re 
lationships  or  to  outline,  ability  to  reproduce  ideas  or  thought  unit 
ability  to  retain  material  read. 

L.  C.  and  S.  L.  Pressey  (j6)  trained  for  seven  weeks  42?.  student 
scoring  the  lowest  fourth  of  a  reading  test  given  to  all  freshmen . 
From  this  atudy  it  was  concluded  that  training  college  students  to 
read  is  entirely  feasible  and  results  in  real  gains  for  academic  worl: 

Remmers  and  Stalnaker  (78)  summarized  related  investigations 
and  presented  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  seven  college  fresh- 
men to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  training  in  increasing 
rate  of  reading  and  comprehension.    They  hoped  to  gain  some  insight 
into,  and  mastery  of,  a  justifiable  and  sound  technique  as  a  basis  f0r 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  future  experiment  in  ii/otfoving  the 


reading  ability  of  college  students.    "The  results  of  these  studies 
were  very  gratifying.    They  indicate  that  systematic  training  in  im- 
portant reading  habits  often  can  be  provided  at  all  levels  to  advan- 
tage.   They  show  also  that  the  achievement  of  groups  of  poor  readers 
can  be  radically  improved  when  appropriate  methods  of  instruction 
are  employed. 

Touton  and  Horning  ( 1 0^)  sunanariaei  the  errors  made  by  7p£  col- 
lege entrants  in  the  reudin^  comprehension  sections  of  the  Thorndike 
Intelligence  Examination  for  High  School  Graduates .    The  total  num- 
ber of  correct  answers  possible  was  approximately  4^,000;  7,2>6  an-  ~ 
swers  were  omitted*  and  20,002  of  the  answers  given  were  incorrect. 
The  errors  made  were  classified  under  seven  general  headings,  namely, 
"inability  to  isolate  the  elements  of  an  involved  statement,  inabili- 
ty to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  question  as  stated,  inability  to 
Belect  the  best  one  among  several  possible  answers,  inability  to  asso- 
ciate related  elements,  inability  to  follow  a  thread  of  thought 
through  a  maze  of  detail,  failure  to  grasp  from  given  explanations 
the  significance  of  concepts  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
concept  presented  later,  and  careless,  irrational , or  impossible  an- 
swers possibly  due  to  peculiar  individual  experience." 

In  an  experiment  carried  on  by  TTatson  and  Ilewcorab  in  a  class  of 
about  200  graduate  students  going  to  Teachers  ^ollege,  N»  Y. ,  on 
Saturday  mornings  for  a  general  introductory  course  in  educationrl 
psychology  it  was  found  that  the  average  student  in  the  class  could, 
by  raying  conscious  attention  to  speeding  up  his  reading,  read  fifteen 
or  twenty  per  cent  more  material  of  a  given  hind  in  a  ten-minute  peri- 
od after  3ix  ten-minute  periods  of  practice  distributed  over  a  week.  { 
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0.  W.  3+one  in  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, grouped  students  into  three  groups.     Sfoup  1  soent  all  the  class 
time  in  practice.    TroaT  2  spent  part  of  the  time.    Oroup  /  did  no 
practice  work.    Orou-)  1  improved  two  times  as  such  as  group  2,  and  * 
times  as  much  as  group  5  in  com-orehension.    Their  rate  was  increased 

eor<. 

Stone  and  Oolvin  (92)  gave  'l-^  students  twenty  hours  of  directed 
practice  work.    Their  speed  improved  three  times  and  their  comprehen- 
5  1/5  times. 

P.  V.  Harrelson  at  Peabody  University  had  2^  college  students 
do  10  readings  a  day.    Each  reading  was  50  seconds  long.    Their  rate 
increased  from  a  median  of  109.6  to  1^1        Comprehension  increased 
also.  (44) 

During  the  summer  sessions  at  Hampton  Institute  since  192^> 
classes  in  remedial  reading  have  been  conducted.    The  students  ,met 
once  a  day  for  six  weeks.    The  course  was  planned  so  that  the  teach- 
ers aitendin"'  learned  teohnioue        teaching  remedial  rescind,  he— 
came  familiar  with  materials  which  could  he  used  in  the  elementary 
schools,  aad  practiced  to  improve  their  own  reading  ability. 

In  1027,  159  students  took  the  course.    At  the  beginning,  2? 
were  in  the  twelfth  ^rade  or  above  in  rate  on  a  standard  test.  After 
si.<  weeks  the  number  was  92.  In  comprehension,  5?  were  at  the  twelfth 
grade  in  the  beginning  and  75  at  the  end  .    60  students  took  the  course 
ia  1929.  At  the  beginning,  19  were  twelfth  grade  or  above  in  rate. 
At  the  end  there  were  60,    In  comprehension,  18  were  up  to  twelfth 
grade  and  at  the  end  the  number  was 

Many  improved  in  rate  and  comprehension  although  they  did  not 
readh  the  standard  for  twelfth  grsde.    The  percent  of  the  students 
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who  made  improvement  in  1927  was  89$  in  rate  and  72?$  in  comprehension j 
and  in  1929,  it  was  96^  in  rate  and        in  comprehension.    In  1929 
the  percent  of  improvement  in  rate  was  yj%  over  the  first  score,  and 
in  comprehension,  74$  over  the  first  score.    Some  individuals  im- 
proved three  times  their  original  score.    The  median  of  the  group 
in  rate  changed  from  76.1  to  120.9  and  in  comprehension  from  19.2  to 

There  are  evidences  that  improvement  in  reading  abilities  im- 
proves general  intelligence.    A  group  of  119  students  who  had  a  median 
score  of  56.25  on  a  mental  ability  test  at  the  beginning  of  a  six- 
week  term  raised  that  median  to  45.9  at  the  end  of  the  term  after 
taking  remedial  work  in  reading.    This  is  a  gain  of  27%.  Another 
group  of  104  raised  their  median  score  from  41.1  to  50.9  or  2$%, 
The  first  group  raised  their  mental  ages  from  14  years  4  months  to 
15  years  2  months.    The  second  group  raised  their  mental  ages  from 
15  years  to  16  years  8  months. 

Berry  (8)  says*  "The  abilities  which  a  good  reader  at  the  college 
freshman  level  should  display  were  found  to  be  the  following: 

"He  has  satisfactory  control  of  the  techniques  of  seeing,  es- 
pecially as  to  perceptual  span,  rate  of  recognition  and  rhythmic  pro- 
gression along  the  lines  J  (8) 

In  skimming  he  is  able  to  survey  the  material  very  rapidly,  to 
gather  a  good  general  impression  of  the  sjtryle  and  form,  to  get  a 
bird's-eye-view  of  the  subject  matter  and  treatment,  and  to  form  a 
reasonable  judgment  of  the  value,  for  his  purposes,  of  the  content 
readj  (8) 

"In  reading  to  master  the  general  outline  or  the  general  facts 
involved,  he  is  able  to  outline  the  selection,  identifying  main  and 


subordinate  topics,  to  relate  subordinate  details  to  such  an  outline, 
to  select  key  sentences  or  to  determine  topics  of  paragraphs  or  of  a 
longer  selection,  to  accompany  his  reading  with  appropriate  visual 
imagery,  to  note  for  later  consideration  new  or  difficult  terms  and 
concepts,  or  to  grasp  the  major  issues  and  their  implications;  (8) 

"In  close  reading  for  mastery  of  the  content,  he  is  able  to 
understand  the  individual  words,  and  make  reasonable  inferences  as 
to  the  meanings  of  words  he  does  not  know,  to  accept  for  the  moment 
the  writer's  point  of  view,  disregarding  his  own  prejudices  and  bi- 
ases, to  give  to  words  and  phrases  the  meaning  and  interpretations 
intended  by  the  writer,  to  follow  a  train  of  thought  through  a 
maze  of  detail,  to  ignore  whatever  is  irrelevant  for  his  purpose,  to 
select  and  organize  data  for  use  in  answer  to  questions  or  the  like 
to  isolate  the  essential  parts  of  an  idea,  to  note  restrictive  modi- 
fications, to  group  essential  ideas  or  elements,  after  these  have 
been  isolated  in  meaningful  relationships,  and  to  associate  the  se- 
lection as  a  unit  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it.  (8) 

"Reading  comprehension  seems  to  be  a  function  of  three  more  or 
less  independent  attributes  of  the  reader:  his  intelligence,  his 
background  of  experience  and  emotion,  and  lastly,  his  ability  in  the 
more  technical  reading  procedures  as  such.    Other  things  being  equal, 
the  bright  student  will  obviously  get  more  frooi  his  reading  than  will 
the  dull  student;  so,  too,  the  greater  increment  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  will  aocrue  to  that  student  whose  cultural  experiences  have 
been  broad  and  whose  emotional  background  is  favorable  to  the  re- 
ception of  what  he  reads.  (8) 

"The  question  which  our  experiment  tried  to  answer  narrowed  down 
then  finally  to  this:  taking  the  freshman  with  his  present  intelli- 


gence  and  background,  with  his  visual  acuity  and  his  perceptual  hab- 
its of  reading  as  we  find  them,  can  we  improve  him  in  the  rather  tech- 
nical matter  of  his  use  of  specific  reading  processes  or  performances." 

"Nine  of  the  specific  reading  abilities  named  above  were  chosen 
for  experimentation.    Two  comparable  forms  of  a  silent  reading  exam- 
ination were  constructed,  with  text  paragraphs  and  questions  kept  as 
simple  as  possible,  the  examinations  being  designed  to  oall  out  the 
exercise  of  the  several  abilities  under  consideration.    Didactic  and 
practice  materials  were  devised,  again  bearing  directly  upon  these 
nine  abilities.    Four  comparable  groups  of  freshmen,  about  100  students 
in  each  group,  were  involved  in  the  experiment.    In  each  group  about 
a  quarter  of  the  students  were  from  'x'  sections,  another  quarter 
from  'z'  sections,  and  the  remaining  half  from  'y'  sections  of  the 
required  Freshman  English  course,  so  that  we  hoped  to  have  about  a 
normal  distribution  of  an  undefined  'English  ability1  in  each  group. 
Two  of  the  groups  aggregating  204  students  served  as  experimental 
sections,  the  remaining  220  students  were  control  groups.    One  ex- 
perimental group  and  one  control  group  took  each  form  of  examina- 
tion as  an  initial  test*  the  forms  were  reversed  for  final  testing* 
The  didactic  and  practice  materials  were  put  into  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  experimental  groups,  with  the  practice  exercises  taking 
the  place  of  one  required  English  theme.    No  other  instruction  tend- 
ing toward  the  improvement  of  reading  ability  was  given  the  experiment 
sections,  and  the  entire  time  between  the  initial  and.  the  final  tests 
was  but  one  calendar  month.    At  no  time  during  the  experiment  was  any 
help  in  silent  reading,  of  any  sort,  given  to  the  control  sections.  (8) 

"When  the  test  questions  bearing  on  any  one  of  the  nine  abilities 
studied  are  taken  together,  these  little  subtests  range  in  length 
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from  three  to  eleven  minutes  f©r  the  several  abilities.    If  the  ex- 
perimental groups  made  more  gain  in  score  than  did  the  control  groups, 
in  passing  from  the  initial  to  the  final  test,  for  any  specific  abili- 
ty of  our  ninje,  this  was  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  training  series  for  that  ability.  (8) 

"Statistically  significant  improvement  was  noted  in  the  experi- 
mental groups  over  the  control  groups  in  each  of  the  six  following 
abilities:    accompanying  one's  reading  with  appropriate  visual  imagery, 
knowing  or  inferring  the  meanings  of  difficult  or  unusual  words,  not- 
ing restrictive  modifications,  disregarding  whatever  is  irrelevant, 
accepting  the  writer's  point  of  view  without  bias  or  prejudice,  and 
skimming  to  get  a  bird's-eye-view  of  the  subject  matter.  Lesser 
gains,  not  amounting  to  full  statistical  significance,  yet  neverthe- 
less gains,  were  noted  in  the  case  of  the  other  abilities  studied, 
namely,  seledting  4ata  for  use  in  answering  questions,  isolating  the 
essential  parts  of  an  idea,  and  determining  the  topic  of  a  selection. 

BPor  each  of  these  last-named  three Abilities,  the  improvement 
of  the  experiment  group  averaged  less  than  10$  of  the  original  score; 
for  the  other  several  abilities,  gains  were    noted  ranging  from  15$ 
in  the  case  of  the  ability  to  isolftte  the  essential  parts  of  an  idea, 
to  over  50$  in  the  case  of  the  ability  to  skim  for  a  bird' s-cye-view 
of  the  subject  and  the  ability  to  infer  the  meaning  of  unusual  or  dif- 
ficult words.    The  average  gain  of  the  control  group  was  negligible, 
ranging  for  the  several  abilities  from  no  gain  to  a  gain  of  %»  In 
other  words,  if  one  may  accept  the  evidence  of  the  tests,  there  was 
practically  no  improvement  in  score  shown  at  the  second  testing  by 
members  of  the  control  group,  while  the  average  score  of  the  members 
of  the  experiment  group  increased  in  every  case — increased  by  more 
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than  half  in  the  cases  of  two  of  the  nine  abilities  studied.  (8) 

"The.   small  gains  of  the  control  group  in  the  several  abilities 
studied  resulted,  together,  in  a  gain  for  the  mean  score  of  the 
group  from  4^.1  to  46.0 — a  gain  of  2$.    The  more  conspicuous  gains 
in  the  experimental  group  sufficed  to  lift  the  mean  total  score  from 
4^.5  to  57.5— a  gain  of  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  mean 
score  with  which  the  group  began. (8) 

"^hen  so  light  and  brief  a  contact  with  remedial  measures 
brings  such  remarkable  improvement,  a  strong  presumption  arises 
that  there  is  no  phase  of  reading  comprehension  in  which,  under  prop- 
er circumstances  of  training  and  experience  the  college  freshman  may 
not  be  improved."  (8) 

McCarty  (170)  organized  experimental  and  control  groups  among 
ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils.    The  experimental  group  met  for  one 
hour  daily  for  special  training  in  reading*  the  control  group  received 
no  such  guidance.    After  twelve  weeks  of  training  the  investigator 
concluded  that  special  training  in  reading  "gave  a  greater,  though 
not  statistically  significant,  increase  in  comprehension    than  was 
secured  from  regular  class  work.    The  improvement  was  about  equal 
for  pupils  of  low  and  average  intelligence. 

Robinson  (81)  summarizes  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  clinical  analysis  and  treatment  of  reading  defi- 
ciencies among  freshmen  ranking  in  the  lowest  tenth  in  reading  abili- 
ty.   He  presented  evidence  which  showed  clearly  the  value  of  clini- 
cal treatment  of  college  students  ranking  in  the  lowest  tenth  of  the 
freshman  group  with  reapect  to  reading  achievement.    As  a  result  of 
the  help  given  there  was  marked  improvement  in  reading  achievement 
and  scholastic  progress.    The  amount  of  improvement  correlated 
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closely  with  the  intelligence  of  the  student  and  with  his  willing- 
ness to  co-operate. 

Chamness  (1;50)  reports  an  experiment  with  the  aid  of  standard- 
ized educational  tests  to  determine  whether  the  reading  ability  of 
high  school  pupils  can  be  materially  improved  by  the  application 
of  certain  definite  remedial  measures  of  instruction.    Findings : 
Pupils  given  remedial  instruction  showed  much  more  improvement  than 
those  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.    Pupils  who  showed  no  improve- 
ment wore  found  with  low  I.  Q, 

The  vocabulary  used  by  five  classes  of  upperciassmen  anv.  rive 
classes  of  freshmen  enrolled  in  the  school  of  education  and  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  of  the  University  of  Kansas  was  studied  by 
Witty  and  LaBrant  A  total  of  ?4o  compositions    and  a  like 

number  of  vocabulary  testa  were  obtained.    An  analysis  was  made  of 
the  vocabulary  content  of  twelve  well-known  books.  Conclusions: 
Elements  other  than  vocabulary  determine  the  choice  of  reading  ma- 
terials for  persons  over  14  years  of  age*  the  problem  of  vocabulary 
development  may  have  received  too  much  emphasis. 

Baker  (H^)  reports  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  reading 
habits  and  ^accomplishments  of  600  high  school  pupils  of  University 
City,  Missouri,  to  determine  the  factors  that  contribute  to  improve- 
ment in  rate  and  comprehension  of  reading  and  to  school  progress. 
There  was  a  greater  tendency  for  the  pupils  to  gain  in  comprehen- 
sion than  in  rate  of  reading,  and  the  gain  in  comprehension  was  more 
uniform  than  the  gain  in  rate.    The  data  seem  to  show  that  progress 
in  reading  is  due  less  to  general  intelligence  than  to  training  and 
application.    The  poor  were  more  inclined  to  gain  in  both  rate  and 
comprehension  than  the  good  readers,  and  improvement  in  rate  and 
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comprehension  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  do  better  school  work. 
Good  readers  averaged  higher  intelligence  and  usually  did  better 
work  in  school  than  poor  readers. 

Johnston  (^))  describes  a  preliminary  study  among  high  school 
pupils  to  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  their  reading  vocabulary 
in  context  and  their  definitional  recognition  vocabulary.    He  pre- 
sents the  results  of  the  study  to  determine  the  relative  sizes  of 
their  meaning  vocabulary  when  words  are  encountered  in  context  and  of 
their  definitional-recognition  vocabulary.    The  device  used  was  to 
compare  the  number  of  words  not  known  in  text  with  the  number  whose 
meanings  were  identified  in  a  five-word-choice  vocabulary  test.  The 
data  secured  indicated  that  the  reading  vocabulary  is  about  1 17&  great- 
er than  the  definition  vocabulary.    This  finding  can  be  acoepted  only 
tentatively  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tests  used* 

Clarson  ( 1 52)  writing  on  the  ability  of  high  school  students 
in  silent  reading  and  its  correlation  with  achievement  in  high 
school  subjects  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  ability 
in  reading  conditions  works  for  success  in  other  subjects.    He  con- 
cludes that  reading  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  other  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURES 

"When  the  physiological  and  objective  conditions  have  been 
made  as  favorable  as  possible,  the  student  should  begin  his  work  by- 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  his  task,  to  determine  the  exact  purpose 
or  aim  which  should  guide  him  in  reading  the  assignment,  then  work 
with  goal-idea  definitely  in  aind.    The  more  specific  and  clear  this 
purpose  is  and  th«  more  definitely  and  consistently  it  is  held  in 
mind  as  he  works,  the  more  effectively  will  his  energy  be  applied,  (11°) 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  purposes  which  a  student  mgry  have 
as  he  reads  an  assignment  in  a  text,    1.  He  may  read  it  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  any  information  on  a  certain  point  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested.    2.  He  may  read  it  to  determine  whether  the 
author  has  made  any  contribution  to  what  the  student  knows  about  the 
topic  that  is  being  discussed.    5.  He  might  read  it  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  make  a  good  recitation  it  it  the  next  day  or  to  master  it 
in  a  way  that  would  enable  him  to  answer  questions  on  it  at  examina- 
tion time.    Lastly,  4.  he  might  read  it  to  determine  what  the  author 
has  said  on  the  particular  topics  discussed  and  to  relate  this  new 
knowledge  to  what  the  student  already  knows  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  enable  him  to  use  it  in  solving  his  own  problems  later  on.  The 
real  purpose  in  studying  a  textbook  should  be  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  the  author  has  contributed  to  each  problem  that  he  has  discussed 
or  to  get  this  thought  accurately  from  the  printed  page  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  (119) 

"But  the  purpose,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  definite  and  clear 
and  kept  constantly  before  the  mind  while  the  assignment  is  being 
read,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  try  to  find,  even  in  reading, 
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something  for  which  you  are  not  looking.    This  aim  should  be  formu- 
lated by  the  student  himself  and  really  desired  by  him,  for  when 
specific  and  definite  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  all  the  pertinent  facts  which  ths  author  presents*  The 
facts  that  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  reader's  goal  are  discarded; 
those  that  are  pertinent  to  his  purpose  are  noticed,  selected,  and 
emphasized,  and  will,  therefore,  be  more  easily  organized  into  a  logi- 
cal sequence,  and  better  interpreted  and  retained*  (119) 

"If,  for  example,  your  purpose  in  reading  the  preceding  chapter 
in  this  book  should  be  to  get  all  that  the  author  had  to  say  on  the 
various  topics  discussed,  or  to  understand  all  the  important  points 
treated  in  the  chapter,  you  would  naturally  begin  by  determining  the 
particular  topics  or  questions  that  the  author  treats  in  the  chapter. 
Then  you  would  read  it  with  these  problems  in  mind,  noting  each  im- 
portant thing  that  is  said  about  each  of  the  problems  discussed. 
These  facts  can  then  be  easily  organized  around  the  particular  topics 
that  are  being  discussed.  (119) 

"Such  a  purpose  or  aim  serves  as  a  real  motive  for  the  student 
because  he  is  constantly  urged  on  to  see  what  the  author  contributes 
to  the  specific  problems  on  which  he  is  seeking  information.    It  is 
because  this  goal -idea  is     much  more  definite  and  so  much  more  con- 
stantly held  in  mind  in  reading  a  novel  that  a  student  is  able  to  read 
such  a  story  more  rapidly  ana  intelligently  than  he  reads  other  sorts 
of  material.    In  the  case  of  the  story  the  purpose  or  end  that  is 
sought  (what  is  to  happen  next,  or  happen  to  this  or  that  character) 
is  ever  before  the  reader's  mind,  and  he  more  readily  obtains  and  re- 
members the  things  which  bear  on  this  point.    If,  therefore,  you  want 
to  read  an  assignment  in  history  or  in  psychology  with  equal  interest 
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the  necessity  of  finding  the  topic  or  purpose  of  the  whole.  ...Some 
children  have  learned  of  'paragraph'  only  as  a  formal  definition  and 
as  an  arbitrarily  demanded,  indentation  in  their  own  writing*  they 
have  never  discovered  that  the  sentences  in  their  interpretive  read- 
ing, as  well  as  the  paragraphs  themselves,  mass  to  form  units  all 
about  one  topic,  which  they  could  learn  to  state.    Such  study  should 
be  a  much  greater  part  than  it  has  been  of  the  work  in  history  and 
science  and  in  every  subject  where  connected  reading  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  children.    Without  it  their  power  of  reading  will  hardly 
be  aided  in  school  to  become  anything  thoroughly  useful  and  impor- 
tant in  their  daily  living.  (167) 

"But  we  must  not  stop  here,  iither*  though  this  has  been  the 
goal  of  much  advancement  in  teaching  reading,  it  is  only  a  part-way 
house  to  further  and  continuingly  more  important  achievements.  For 
the  paragraph  is  but  a  small  unit  which  in  its  turn  is  built  into 
sections,  chapters,  and  books.    To  have  mastered  it  is  to  know,  per- 
haps, only  sub-head  fb'  in  the  large  scheme*  so  soon  as  possible  the 
pupil  should  turn  his  attention  from  aHapprentice  study  of  the  para- 
graph to  a  journeyman  view  of  whole  chapters  or  larger  sections  of 
his  text.    He  should  learn  to  use  all  possible  aids  provinec  by  the 
author.    The  chapter  and  section  headings— he  should  read  them  with 
the  question:  T7hat  is  this  part  likely  to  tell*    What  has  it  to  do 
with  what  we  have  been  considering*     By  thus  anticipating  and  liiok- 
ing  up,  the  pupil  can  come  to  read  intelligently  in  large  and  signi- 
ficant units,  and  not  in  words  awd  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs 
only.  (167) 

"He  can  be  helped  to  make  especial  use  of  the  preface  and  the 
table  of  contents,  which  in  well-built  books  give,   an  analysis  of 
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of  the  major  and  possibly  of  essential  minor  divisions  of  the  book 
and  show  their  relations  to  one  another.    He  can  consider  thi«  before 
reading  the  book  itself,  or  when  passing  from  section  to  section,  or 
at  the  end  of  studying  the  whole.    This  sort  of  work  is  of  value  also 
as  developing  a  questioning  and  weighing  rather  than  a  mere  indis- 
crimination method  of  attacking  the  problem  of  reading,      ( 1 67) 

"Where  we  are  concerned  thus  with  larger  units  like  essays  or 
chapters,  it  is  necessary  also  to  discover  the  major  supporting  de- 
tails and  their  relation  to  the  central  one,  but  his  will  be  a  consid- 
eration of  large  and  important  matters,  and  rarely  of  minute  and  sub- 
ordinate points.    And  this  study  should  of  course  follow,  not  precede, 
mastery  of  the  main  issue.    It  may  in  senior  high  school  be  extended 
into  that  difficult  assignment,  the  writing  of  an  abstract  or  outline 
stating  first  the  summary  of  the  whole,  and  then  the  three  or  four 
major  divisions  and  something  of  the  development  of  each.    But  such 
study  should  rarely,  if  ever,  I  believe,  trun  to  a  more  detailed  and 
complicated  analysis  than  this.    Full  outlining  or  briefing  of,  for 
example,  Burk's  'Speech  on  Conciliation'  is  a  most  difficult  form  of 
'chewing  and  digesting,1  and  in  most  schools  it  obscures  the  plain 
value,  very  rarely  achieved,  of  getting  the  one  central  point  of 
speech  or  chapter  or  book,  with  only  the  main  points  grouped  about 
this  center.    It  should  be  stated  very  positively,  also,  that  such 
analysis  or  outlining  as  we  have  considered  here  is  an  aid  to  practi- 
cal comprehension  only.    It  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  quite 
different,  constructive  processes  of  composition  and  of  appreciative 
understanding  of  literature,  (167) 

"This  ability  to  read  larger  and  larger  sections  of  subject  mat- 
ter for  their  main  thought  is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  in  really 
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useful  and  practical  reading,  whether  in  school  or  out.  Clearly  a 
pupil  cannot  most  intelligently  center  his  attention  on  this  major 
point  while  he  ia  distracted  and  preoccupied  with  the  requirement  of 
looking  up  all  words  that  he  doeB  not  know  or  of  preparing  to  answer 
detailed  memory  questions  upon  it.  It  should  often  be  made  clear, 
then,  that  a  given  assignment,  whether  of  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter 
or  larger  unit,  ia  intended  solely  for  getting  the  main  thought.  ( 1 67) 

"Studying  of  chapters  or  sections  for  this  purpose,  indedd,  should 
in  almost  all  cases  precede  any  more  detailed  analy  sis.    Then,  un- 
less there  appears  clear  reason  for  mastery  in  detail— and  not  for 
mere  'busy-work'  or  simply  for  getting  something  useless  but  definite 
to  test  upon— we  will  do  better  to  pass  on  and  attack  something  else 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  master  similarly  its  main  point  or  issue 
(167) 

Eleanor  Ruth  Holmes  studied  the  reiative  merits  of  reading  guided 
by  questions  versus  careful  reading  and  re-reading  without  questions 
by  college  students  aB  to*  1 .  meaning  values  derived  in  terms  of 
questions  used  by  one  group  in  study »  2.  values  derived  in  terms  of 
supplementary  questions  not  known  by  either  group  before  the  test;  and 
5.  total  values  derived  in  terms  of  study  and  supplementary  questions, 
for  different  types  of  material.    Conclusions*  In  general,  the  guid- 
ance of  specific  questions  results  in  a  larger  number  of  meaning 
values  in  terms  of  study  questions  themselves,  no  loss  of  supplement- 
ary values,  and  a  larger  total  number  of  meaning  values,  when  the 
purpose  of  the  reading  is  delayed  recall  of  science  material  or  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  hi3tory  of  English  literature.    For  immediate 
recall  of  material  relating  to  the  history  of  English  literature, 
question-directed  careful  reading  surpasses  undirected  careful  read- 


ing  in  terms  of  study  questions  and  total  meaning  values.    For  im- 
mediate recall  of  scientific  material,  both  procedures  are  of  equal 
value  in  terms  of  total  meaning  values  derived.    Question  directed 
careful  reading  significantly  surpasses  undirected  careful  reading 
for  acquisition  of  specific  information  in  terms  of  study  questions 
even  here,  however.  (47) 

"A  helpful  suggestion  from  the  scientific  measurers  is  that  we 
show  pupils  graphically  and  clearly  where  thoy  are  and  how  far  they 
have  come  and  have  to  go.    For  example,  charts  of  speed  in  reading 
showing  initial  position  and  gain  by  month  or  term,  or  gain  in  com- 
prehension ability  between  tests  a  term  or  a  year  apart,  are  a  re- 
markable stimulus  to  good-opirited  and  sustained  effort.    So  far  as 
possible  these    should  avoid  emphasis  on  comparisons  between  individ- 
uals in  the  class.    Because  children  differ  immensely  in  natural 
powers  and  keep  pretty  much  the  same  relative  positions  throughout — 
that  is,  are  from  beginning  to  end  poor,  mediocre,  or  superior— 
priggishness  on  the  one  hand,  sore  misery  on  the  other,  are  apt  to 
be  the  chief  results  where  competition  of  individuals  is  taken  ear- 
nestly*   But  where  a  child  competes  against  the  median  or  average 
score  of  ten  thousand  pupils  of  hi3  age  or  in  the  same  school  grade, 
there  is  less  invidiousness  of  comparison.    Aliens  uis  ei  on  ib 
spent  in  improving  his  own  record  and  increasing  his  stride,  there 
is  room  only  for  good  honest  trying  and  deserved  satisfaction.  Pos- 
sibly beat  of  all,  a  child  may  work  to  better  the  score  of  his  grade 
or  school  in  competition  with  others  J  his  problem  and  his  pride  thus 
become  social,  and  there  is  less  petty  jealousy,    I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  individual  rivalries  are  not  sometimes  a  keen  and  useful 
stinuluei  but  the  gains  we  desire  are  the  greatest  possible  additions 
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to  each  one's  ability,  irrespective  of  any  one  else1 si  and  recent 
studies  have  emphasized  the  fact,  often  overlooked,  that  differences 
in  ability  at  birth  are  not  leveled  out  by  education,  even  if  such 
a  result  we ne desirable.    They  tend  to  grow  greater  rather  than  less 
with  proper  training*  for  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the 
able  child  often  gains  more  than  the  inferior,  and  so  outdistances 
him  still  further."  (167) 

"A  common  obstacle  to  study  is  undoubtedly  defective  reading 
power,  and.  here  we  need  to  discriminate.         ( 187) 

"A  few  individuals  are  pretty  apt  to  be  flound  who  really  cannot 
read  at  all •    They  can  pronounce  words  and  perhaps  get  a  glimmering 
of  sense,  but  they  cannot  read  thought.    They  are  typical  of  the 
zone  between  the  7  per  cent  of  illiterates  whom  the  census  taker 
found  and  the  24  percent  whom  the  army    tests  identified.    Any  good 
standard  comprehension  test  will  detect  these  individuals.    It  is  a 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy  to  keep  them  in  courses  of  the 
science  type  from  the  seventh  grade  upward.    The  system  should  send 
them  into  special  classes  until  they  can  be  taught  to  read,  and  then 
it  should  mend  its  ways  and  see  that  they  are  no  longer  produced  in 
the  elementary  schools.  (187) 

"A  somewhat  more  advanced  type  are  the  decipherers.    These  peo- 
ple can  get  the  thought,  but  they  get  it  as  an  Egyptologist  gets  the 
meaning  of  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  or  as  the  typical  product 
of  our  Latin  courses  gets  the  sense  of  his  diploma.    They  learn  to 
decipher  more  or  less  rapidly,  but  in  the  end  so  much  of  their  ener- 
jpy  is  devoted  to  the  process  that  they  cannot,  or  at  least,  do  not, 
reflect  as  they  go  along*    The  teacher  says  that  'they  cannot  think*' 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  identify  these  individuals.    In  the  first  place, 
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the  teacher's  rough  diagnosis  is  perhaps  a  good  lead.    There  may  be 
other  reasons  why  they  cannot  or  at  leeast  do  not  'think.1     One  of  the 
reasons  would  be  revealed  if  the  pupil  should  exhibit  the  typical  dis- 
traction profile — inability  for  sustained  application.    If,  however, 
the  non-learners  of  the  non-reflective  type  are  identified  and  their 
capacity  for  sustained  application  observed  and  recorded,  and  if  those 
who  exhibit  fairly  good  application  profiles  are  gathered  together 
for  further  study,  we  shall  probably  be  making  progress.  (187) 

"A  chronic  decipherer  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  slow  reader,  al- 
though he  may  score  high  on  retention  of  what  he  reads.    Next  in 
order  the  writer  suggests  that  the  character  of  his  written  work, 
either  in  the  subject  being  studied  or  in  some  other  subject,  may 
throw  considerable  light.    People  who  write  clear,  readable  material, 
in  narration,  description,  or  exposition,  are  pretty  apt  to  be  peo- 
ple who  visualize  their  subject  and  write  without  focal  consciousness 
of  the  discourse.    They  are  likely  to  be  people  who  read  in  the  same 
way.    On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  great  many  papers  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  pick  out  a  definite  thread  of  meaning.    The  words  and  sen- 
tences are  there,  and  the  paper  looks  as  if  it  meant  something,  but 
it  does  not.    You  catch  frequent  vrords  and  phrases  which  have  clear- 
ly come  from  the  bboks  or  from  something  you  have  said.    If  the  story 
is  clear  down  to  this  point,  you  may  be  fairly  confident  that  you 
probably  have  a  decipherer — confident  enough,  let  us  say,  for  as- 
signment to  a  corrective  group.    Of  course,  the  best  and  readiest 
of  all  mean6  would  be  to  photograph  the  eye-mo vement a ,  but  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  is  not  readily  obtainable  for  ordinary  high-school 
work.    As  in  the  previous  case,  treatment  dalle  for  segregation  and 
corrective  training."  (18?) 


"We  may  find  that  the  student  is  a  poor  intensive  reader.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  fault  which  is  very  widespread,  not  entirely  unknown 
among  teachers  themselves.    The  pupil's  reading  is  normal  as  reading, 
but  he  does  not  note  all  of  the  meaning.    He  is  slovenly.    These  peo- 
ple are  readily  identified  by  selecting  "typical  passages  and  testing 
response  to  all  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  passage.    A  true-and- 
faise  test  is  perhaps  the  readiest.    Such  people  will  be  found  mere- 
ly to  have  obtained  'the  main  idea,1  which  commonly  is  a  euphemism 
for  'half-reading. 1    Treatment  of  these  pupils  is  part  of  the  regu- 
lar supervised-study  training  program  add  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  used  in  training  for  sustained  application.    Exhibit  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests,  make  the  pupil  aware  of  his  failings,  retest  and 
note  improvement,  urge  to  renewed  efforts,  and  so  on.    Graphing  im- 
provement is  usually  a  good  stimulus.         ( 18?) 

"Capacity  for  sustained  application,  normal  reading  ability,  and 
a  modicuij  of  direction  by  the  teacher  will  go  far  to  make  a  student. "( 

"A  few  questions  concerning  intensive  reading  in  science*  1.  Does 
the  student  read  with  serious  sustained  application?    2.  Oan  the  stu- 
dent give  orally,  or  in  written  form,  a  coherent  statement  of  the  gist 
of  the  subject-matter  read?    5*  can  the  student  write  in  his  own  words 
and  in  a  single  statement  the  major  idea  contained  in  a  paragraph?  4. 
Does  the  student  understand  the  meaning  of  the  new  scientific  terms 
used?    5»    Does  the  student  see  clearly  the  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships?   6.    Does  the  student  make  cross-references  as  indicated  in 
science  textbooks?    7.  Does  the  student  associate  the  factual  subject- 
matter  with  the  unit  concept?"  (19^) 

"A  printed  page  turns  out  to  be  ...  a  source  of  a  mass  of  impres- 
sions which  the  active  mind  begins  to  organize  and  arrange  with  refer- 
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ence  to  some  pattern  which  it  is  trained  to  work  out.    If  the  mind 
is  fitting  together  the  impressions  so  as  to  bring  into  high  relief 
grammatical  distinctions,  the  grouping  of  words  and  the  distribution 
of  emphasis  will  be  according  to  one  pattern.    If  the  mind  is  intent 
on  something  wholly  different  from  grammar,  as,  for  example,  the  ex- 
periences which  the  author  is  trying  to  picture,  the  whole  mental  and 
physical  attitude  of  the  reader  will  be  very  different,  (162) 

"One  of  the  statements  very  commonly  made  about  passages  which 
e.re  assigned  to  be  read  is  that  they  are  easy  or  difficult*    Such  a 
statement  may  refer  to  a  variety  of  characteristics.    One  type  of 
difficult  passage  is  made  up  of  long  words  or  unfamiliar  words.  The 
seat  of  the  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  the  voaabulary.    In  other 
cases  it  may  be  the  sentence  structure  which  is  complex  or  drawn  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  taxes  the  reader's  attention.    Again,  the 
logic  of  a  discussion  may  be  difficult  to  follow*  the  reader  will  in 
such  a  case,  perhaps,  know  all  of  the  words  and  be  able  to  follow  the 
sentence  structure,  but  will  have  difficulty  with  the  thought."      ( 162) 

Grofoot  (14)    describes  the  procedure  followed  with  a  class  in 
need  of  remedial  instruction  in  reading  during  the  summer  of  1926. 
The  class  varied  in  age  from  21  to  45  years.    Preliminary  and  final 
measures  of  reading  achievement  were  secured  through  the  use  of  the 
Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  and  the  Thorndike-McCall 
Reading  Scale.    A  study  was  made  by  the  class  of  the  causes  of  read- 
ing difficulties  and  their  remedies.    O'Brien  (585),  "Readings  Its 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy"  was  used  as  a  textbook  in  1927  and  in  1929 
J.  A.  Wiley's  (454)  "Practice  Exercises  in  Silent  Reading  and  Study" 
was  used.    Both  books  give  information  as  to  desirable  habits  to  be 
formed  with  suggestions  to  aid  in  establishing  them.    Prof.  Wiley's 
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with  the  averages  of  the  previous  ten.  (14^ 

"Every  four  or  five  days  informal  teste,  to  test  rate  and  com- 
prehension, were  given  during  the  class  hour.    These  were  checked 
and  the  scores  were  placed  on  individual  graphs.    By  the  use  of  these 
different  materials  and  devices,  the  students  watched  their  own  records 
and  knew  whether  they  were  progressing  or  not.    The  student  compared 
his  record  vrith  the  record  of  this  class,  with  the  standards,  and 
with  his  own  previous  record.    Lack  of  growth  showed  the  need  of  a 
more  thorough  diagnosis,  and  evidence  of  growth  seemed  to  stimulate 
him  to  greater  efforts.  (14) 

"Progress  seems  to  follow  diagnosis  and  individual  treatment,  if 
the  individual  is  interested  in  his  own  improvement,  if  he  can  watch 
his  own  growth,  if  he  is  given  practice  with  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  purpose  of  that  practice,  and  if  he  is  made  to  understand  the 
psychological  and  physiological  reasons  for  doing  the  things  in  the 
prescribed  way.  (14) 

Special  work  was  done  on  voaabulary.    Practice  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  phrases  and  in  the  interpretation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs 
was  required.    The  scores  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session  showed 
notable  improvement,  particularly  among  the  students  who  ranked  low 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment*  (14) 

nA  great  variety  of  educational  investigations  has  yielded  data, 
in  recent  years,  which  throw  light  on  the  great  differences  which  ex- 
ist among  pupils.    In  fact  these  differences  are  so  great  that  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils, 
wide  differences  will  still  exist.    This  fact  lends  great  importance 
to  individual  diagnostic  procedures.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  no 
teacher  can  secure  all  the  information  needed  for  intelligent  teach- 
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ing  by  means  01°  group  teats  alone.  (14) 

"Diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  finding  causes  for  failure  to  achieve.  Such  causes 
may  be  quite  varied  in  nature.  In  fact,  the  assumption  is  that  the 
causes  in  any  given  case  may  include  factors  which  have  not  previous- 
ly been  encountered.  Diagnosis  becomes  therefore  a  distinctly  ex- 
ploratory process  in  which  the  teacher  approaches  the  problem  with  an 
open  mind  and  unbiased  judgment."  (14) 

Brooks  (120)  suggests  that  diagnosis  be  guided  by  three  underly- 
ing principles: 

1 .  Diagnosis  must  make  as  minute  an  analysis  as  possible  of  the 

child  s  reading  habits  to  find  out  which  ones  are  not  function- 
ing properly. 

2.  Such  an  analysis,  to  be  correct,  must  be  based  upon  all  availa- 

ble relevant  facts. 
5.    Open-mindedness  is  the  essence  o.^  scientific  spirit  J  it  is  essen- 
tial in  evaluating  all  data.    The  purpose  of  diagnosis  is  not  to 

bolster  up  some  theory  or  vindicate  some  method,  but  to  find 

the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be»n 

"For  the  sake  of  convenience  there  may  be  assumed  to  be  three 
types  of  information  to  be  secured  through  diagnosis*  1.  Deficiencies 
in  motor  phases  of  reading  may  be  fundamentally  responsible  for  the 
child's  failure  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  reading;  2.  detailed 
studies  of  the  abilities  of  the  pupil  in  the  different  specific  read- 
ing skills  may  indicate  the  types  of  reading  performance  in  which 
the  pupil  nee4» assistance;  3.  vide  varieties  of  information  concern- 
ing the  child  and  his  characteristics  may  throw  light  on  the  causes 
of  reading  deficiencies/  (25O) 

"it  has  been  found  that  most  college  and  high-school  students 
read  only  about  as  fast  as  they  can  pronounce  the  words  orally,  and 
that  they  read  more  slowly  even  than  they  did  when  they  were  in  the 
elementary  grades.    It  is  also  well  known  that  rapid  reading  is  re- 
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quired  to  succeed  with  our  work  and  that  all  college  and  high  school 
students  could  very  easily  improve  their  rate  of  reading  from  50  to 
100  per  cent.  (119) 

"in  order  to  bring  about  this  type  of  improvement  a  student  must 
first  of  all  really  want  to  improve  in  his  rate  of  reading.    He  must 
feel  that  it  is  valuable  or  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  then  direct 
his  efforts  and  attention  sharply  to  speeding  up  this  particular 
phase  of  his  work.  (110) 

nTo  do  this  it  is  best  to  practice  with  materials  where  the  con- 
text is  well  known  and  where  the  topics  discusasd  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  paragraph  and  sectional  headings.    This  makes  it  easy  to 
hold  these  topics  in  mind  as  you  read.    To  read  rapidly  and  by  sight 
as  contrasted  with  the  verbal  method  of  reading  you  must  learn  to 
fill  in  the  thought  from  two  or  three  salient  words  in  each  line  or 
sentence.    Without  taking  a  second  glance  you  must  press  on,  trust- 
ing thai  later  sentences  in  the  paragraph  will  clear  up  the  mea^nings 
that  you  do  not  instantly  catch.    In  general,  it  is  helpful  to  notice 
the   'irst  and  last  words  of  the  key  sentences.    But  you  must  also 
look  for  the  key  sentences  in  each  paragraph  and  for  the  most  impor- 
tant paragraphs  in  each  section  or  chapter.  (119) 

"if  you  merely  want  to  follow  the  author's  argument  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  you  should  read  by  paragraphs  rath- 
er than  by  sentences.    The  subject  of  a  paragraph  is  usually  contained 
in  the  first  sentence  or  two.    The  other  sentences  merely  explain  this 
topic  or  thought  sentence.    The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  is  im- 
portant because  it  usually  contains  a  summary  of  the  thought  explained 
in  the  paragraph.    To  get  a  correct  idea  of  what  your  author  is  dis- 
cussing you  should  therefore  glance  at  the  first  short  sentence  or 
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two  in  each  paragraph.    If  thia  la  sufficient,  you  may  skip  the  reat 
of  the  paragraph  and  go  to  the  next.    If  the  fir3t  flew  sentenced  do 
not  develop  enough  of  the  thought  to  carry  you  on,  glance  at  the  last 
sentence.    At  times,  of  courae,  you  ahould  pauae  to  develop  the  thought 
further  by  reading  the  intervening  sentencea,  (11?) 

"if  you  want  to  aee  what  the  book  aa  a  whole  haa  to  contribute 
to  the  particular  problem  that  you  are  investigating,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  it  quickly  and  rather  accuratsly  by  noting  carefully  the 
aubject  of  each  chapter  and  8ection  and  by  reading  the  first  para- 
graph or  two  and  the  last  paragraph  in  each  chapter.    The  aections 
that  diacuaa  the  particular  topica  in  which  you  are  intereBted  ahould 
of  courae  be  marked  and  read  more  in  detail ,  and  particula  r  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  key  sentences  in  the  paragrapha  dealing 
with  thoae  topics.    By  th*  uae  of  thi8  method  G.  Stanley  Hall  could 
examine  two  wheelbarrowfula  of  booka  in  one  afternoon  and  night  and 
get  from  tham  all  the  new  facts  they  contained  on  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  lecturing  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day.  (119) 

"The  secret  of  learning  to  read  rapidly  is,  therefore,  the 
learner's  desire  or  deeply  felt  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  thia 
direction,  learning  to  elide  over  unimportant  worda  or  aentences, 
emphasizing  the  key  words  in  a  sentence  and  the  important  sentences 
in  each  paragraph,  but  never  giving  them  so  much  time  that  they  can 
or  will  be  inwardly  pronounced.    These  sentences  usually  contain  the 
topic  diacuased,  while  the  laat  aentence  or  two  in  the  paragraph  Bums 
up  what  has  been  said  or  concluded  on  this  pfcint.    Thia  process  is 
generally  repeated  in  the  chapter  or  other  larger  units  of  the  text: 
the  subject  of  such  a  chapter  or  division  of  the  book  is  usually 
named  and  developed  in  the  first  few  paragraphs,  while  the  last  para- 
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graphs  in  th9  division  contain  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  said 
earlier  on  this  topic.    The  index,  table  of  contents,  and  preface  of 
every  book  studied  should  of  course  be  consulted  at  the  start  to  de- 
termine what  it  is  about  and  to  see  how  the  various  problems  discussed 
are  treated  by  the  author.  (119) 

"in  getting  the  thought  from  the  text  a  student  must  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  a  pianist  does  in  playing  a  score  of  music  from  sight ♦ 
He  must  learn  to  neglect  all  the  easy  and  well-known  points,  all  the 
words  that  can  be  readily  filled  by  the  mind  when  the  key  words  are 
noted  and  recognized.    Like  the  musician,  the  reader  guesses  at  these 
connections  and  fills  them  in  correctly  because  of  the  higher  language 
habits  that  he  has  already  acquired.    This  is  possible  because  the 
reader  ia  attending  to  the  essential  thoughts    or  sentences  which  car- 
ry him  along.    Learning  to  read  rapidly  and  yet  effectively  consists, 
therefore,  mainly  in  being  able  to  select  these  important  sentences 
and  words  and  to  neglect  the  unimportant  ones  which  the  reader  fills 
in  mentally  from  the  dominant  sentences  and  words  that  he  clearly  ap- 
prehends. (119) 

"One  of  the  best  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  this  kind  of  skill 
is  to  make  it  a  practice  to  see  how  mahy  pages  of  a  given  text  you  can 
read  correctly  in  five  minutes,  checking  up  on  the  efficiency  of  your 
reading  after  each  trial  by  writing  down  immediately  after  the  read- 
ing what  you  have  read  during  the  test.    By  keeping  an  accurate  record 
of  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  what  you  are  able  to  read  in  such  a 
test  you  will  finally  force  yourself  to  read  both  more  rapidly  and 
effectively  and  so  increase  your  skill  until  your  physiological  and 
mental  limit  for  this  type  of  work  has  been  readhed."  (11?) 

Kornhauser  (5^)  gives  four  rules  for  improving  speed  of  reading: 
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1.  "Keep  forcing  yourself  to  read  rapidly.    Put  forth  a  strong  and 
persistent  effort*    Urge  yourself  to  speed  up  continually.    Simple  as 
this  sounds,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  rules  for  increasing  your 
reading  speed.    Continuous  effort  will  very  soon  bring  results,  even 
though  you  ignore  all  other  rules.    Begin  today  forcing  yourself  to 
read  rapidly.    At  first  your  comprehension  of  Ideas  will  be  inter- 
fered with.    But  with  persistent  daily  practice  you  can  soon  learn 

to  grasp  ideas  with  remarkable  quickness.    Do  not  mind  the  mistakes 
and  omissions  that  occur  while  you  are  learning.    Read  over  your  les- 
son rapidly  two  or  three  times  if  necessary  to  get  the  main  ideas; 
then  read  carefully  for  details.  (^4) 

2.  "Bead  phrases  and  sentences,  not  words.    Many  people  pronounce 
words  to  themselves  in  silent  reading  almost  as  distinctly  as  though 
they  were  reading  aloud.    This  habit  can  best  be  o¥ercome  by  the  vig- 
orous application  of  rule  1.    The  separate  pronunciation  of  words  be- 
comes impossible  when  you  speed  up  the  rate  of  reading.    Learn  to  leap 
from  phease  to  phrase  and  from  snntence  to  sentence.    Trust  that  later 
sentences  will  clear  up  points  that  remain  obscure.    Read  for  ideas, 
not  words.  i^b) 

J.  "Learn  to  skip  wisely.  'Hit  the  high  spots.1  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
skip  phrases,  sentences,  and  even  whole  paragraphs,  provided  you  have 
caught  the  drift  of  the  author's  thought (Remember  that  you  are  going 
to  re-read  the  matter  if  it  is  something  to  be  mastered.)  Give  special 
attention  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  sentence  and  each  paragraph. 
Often  you  need  only  the  first  and  last  sentence  of  a  paragraph  to  get 
the  whole  thought.    Authors  have  different  habits  in  this  matter,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  discover  in  each  assignment  whether  summary  sen- 
tences are  used  aid  whether  they  ordinarily  occur  at  the  beginning  or 
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end  of  a  paragraph.    Where  a  book  has  printed  marginal  notes  or  para- 
graph headings  or  a  detailed  table  of  contents,  you  can  use  these  to 
great  advantage  in  skimming  the  book. 

4.     "Test  yourself  every  few  days  to  see  what  progress  you  are  making 
in  speeding  up.    Take  some  book  of  moderate  difficulty  and  bee  how 
many  pages  you  can  read  in  fifteen  minutes,  without  losing  any  of 
the  essential  thought.    After  a  few  days'  practice  in  speeding  up 
your  reading,  give  yourself  another  fifteen-minute  test  in  the  same 
book.    Continue  to  do  this  and  keep  careful  records  of  the  results. 
To  make  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  essential  thought,  write  down 
your  idea  of  what  you  have  read,  and  then  compare  these  notes  with 
the  original  material.    Keeping  note  of  your  actual  progress  in  this 
way  will  help  you  greatly  in  your  determination  to  improve.    You  will 
find  a  marked  increase  in  your  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  still  get 
the  meaning  of  what  you  read." 

nOne  of  the  most  important  habits  in  silent  reading  is  the  habit 
of  making  mental  cross-connections,  recalling  associated  and  related 
ideas  during  reading.    The  teacher  may  set  up  a  conscious  aim  for  form- 
this  haHt •    We  may  ask  such  questions  as,  'Why  do  children  who  have 
traveled  a  great  deal  and  who  have  lived  in  several  countries  find  it 
easier  to  study  geography? 1      Why  are  books  with  many  examples  and  il- 
lustrations easier  to  understand  than  those  without?'     'What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  footnotes  that  remind  us  of  something  we  have  had  be- 
fore or  learned  in  some  other  course?1  (129) 

"With  questions  and  illustrations  the  teacher  can  get  pupils  to 
see  the  difference  between  reading  between  the  lines  (filling  in  new 
meaning)  and  simply  trying  to  fix  the  language  of  the  author  in  mind. 
If  the  teacher  is  definitely  planning  to  teach  pupils  this  habit,  she 
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to  make  ajlist  of  things  that  are  suggested  to  their  minds  by  Yfhat  they 
read — things  that  would  help  the  average  reader  to  get  more  meaning 
and  better  nssociations  from  the  passage,    The  teacher  makes  a  little 
play  on  the  phrase  'that  reminds  me.'    They  all  know  the  story  toller 
who  is  constantly  reminded  of  anotheT|story  or  the  good  conversational- 
ist who  is  usually  reminded  of  some  similar  or  related  incident.  When 
she  is  sure  they  understand  clearly  the  kind  of  thing  they  8 re  to 
write  down,  she  directs  them  to  number  the  lines  on  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper.    She  tells  them  to  put  a  small  index  number  as  they  read  at 
every  point  where  they  recall  some  related  idea,  i.e.,  whenever  they 
are  reminded  of  something  that  illustrates,  explains,  or  adds  to  the 
thought »    Then  before  they  continue  reading  they  are  to  write  down 
the  recalled  idea,  using  just  a  word  or  phrase  opposite  the  corres- 
ponding number  on  the  shee  of  paper.    After  this  process  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  a  passage  from  anothsr  part  of  the  book,  the  pu- 
pils follow  the  directions,  reading  the  selected  passage.    The  teach- 
er should  have  prepared  in  advance  a  list  of  ten  of  the  cross-con- 
nections which  3he  thinks  will  be  most  commonly  made  by  the  pupil. 
She  should  tabulate  the  results  in  two  wa^ys.    First,  check  each  stu- 
dent's paper  for  satisfactory  cross-connections,  recording  the  total 
number;  then  make  a  class  distribution  of  these  totals.    In  this  way 
she  will  know  how  many  people  had  three,  four,  f^_j/e,  nine,  or  ten 
satisfactory  cross-connections.     Secondly,  make  tallies  showing  the 
number  of  pupil3  who  mention  each  of  the  ten  cross-connections  sae 
had  on  her  own  list.    Results  from  several  classes  in  several  sub- 
jects show  that  the  difference  in  pupils    abiiit^/  to  make  mental 
cross-connections  is  very  raarked.     lost  teachers  who  have  given  the 
exercise  to  their  classes  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  limited  num- 
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ber  and  character  of  the  cross-connections  made.    It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  test  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  use  the  habit  of  making  mental  cross-connections.    It  is 
rather  a  test  of  whether  they  can  do  so  when  they  have  their  atten- 
tion directed  specifically  to  it.    The  significance  of  tte    result  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  trouble  in  doing  it  even  then.    This  is 
fairly  good  indirect  evidence  that  they  do  not  habitually  do  it  when 
they  study."  (^29) 

"The  facta  in  today's  lesson  should  be  correlated  with  "1.  ear- 
lier material  in  the  same  course,  2.  material  in  other  subjects, — 
such  as  history  with  geography,  English  with  history,  one  science  with 
another— or  5.  everyday  affairs  (experience  and  other  reading)."  (129) 

"Such  a  procedure  should  be  followed  as  will  secure  a  sensing  of 
the  perceivable  details  and  a  master  of  the  essential  point,  or,  in 
larger  units,  two  or  three  points  involved.    Reai  mastery  must  meet 
this  test:  Have  we  in  our  reading  so  brought  our  previous  experience 
to  bear  that  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  senae-ible  happenings  and 
persons  in  the  account,  or  lying  close  back  of  its  ideas?    Have  we 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  moving  scenes  of  suffering,  in  battle  or 
factory  or  tenement— scenes  of  which  we  have  been  reading,  or  which 
lie  necessarily  back  of  our  attempt  to  understand  the  orator's  or 
the  poet's  presentation  of  courage  or  of  ideals  of  service?  Without 
this  actual  reconstruction  and  realization  our  study  or  reading  is 
of  little  or  no  effect;  what  we  have  memorized  and  unthinkingly  agreed 
with  will  stay  but  a  short  time  with  us,  and  our  mental  sweat  will 
have  3t reamed  in  vain."  (^4) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
MATERIALS 

"The  readings  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  to 
the  end  of  life  itself,  need  to  be  as  wide  and  varied  as  earthly 
life  and  to  give  mi  adequate  revelation  of  all  major  types  of  human 
experience,  in  all  portions  of  the  world,  and  with  such  historical 
perspective  as  is  needed  for  each  of  the  various  regions,  and  what 
is  more,  it  must  look  not  merely  to  the  tangible  and  easily  apprehend 
ed  things  of  sense,  but  also  to  the  intangible  forces,  influences, 
and  relations  without  a  vision  of  which  the  more  tangible  things 
are  meaningless.    The  intangibles  are  also  portions  of  reality. 
Any  selection  will  be  chosen  not  upon  the  basis  of  literary  form  or 
structural  beauty*  or  nationality  of  the  writer*  or  language  in  which 
he  originally  wrote;  or  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived*  or  recency  of 
the  selection*  or  fame  of  the  author.    It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  it  presents  a  clear  window  through  which  one  can  look  out 
upon  existence."  (118) 

The  astute  teacher  selects  material  within  the  capacity  not 
only  of  his  pupils  but  also  of  himself.    A  good  course  in  reading  con 
sists  of  varied  materials,  prose  and  poetry,  both  factual  and  fan- 
ciful material,  and  academic,  vocational,  and  recreational  material. 

There  is  no  large  body  of  material  on  the  market  to  be  used  in 
remedial  reading  work,  although  some  high  school  and  college  teach- 
ers are  talcing  steps  to  meet  this  deficiency  in  their  own  classes. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  needs  of  every  class  and  of  ev- 
ery individual  in  every  community  are  different  and  individual  dif- 
ferences can  be  met  only  with  individual  remedial  material  after 
careful  diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SILENT  READING  TESTS 

A.  Introduction 

The  chief  instrument  in  diagnosis  is  the  standardized  reading 
test.    Such  a  test  may  measure  either  oral  or  silent  reading  and,  if 
silent  may  be  given  either  to  single  individuals  or  to  groups.  Cer- 
tain tests  seem  to  have  outstanding  advantages  for  special  forms  of 
diagnosis . 

'A  survey  of  the  studies  concerned  with  reading  performance  re- 
veals a  rather  general  agreement  that  reading  ability  is  composed  of 
at  least  two  elements,  i,  e.,  speed  and  comprehension.    An  examination 
of  the  existing  tests,  however,  discloses  little  agreement  among  auth- 
ors as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  measure  of  either  speed  or  com- 
prehension.   The  name  assigned  a  reading  test  may  be  inadequate  or  even 
inaccurate •    A  striking  example  is  the  confusion  of  simple  recall  with 
comprehension  exemplified  by  tests  in  which  the  amount  retained  and 
written  down  af  ':er  a  single  reading  is  considered  to  yield  a  measure 
of  oomprehension.    True  comprehension,  however,  is  quite  different  from 
such  recall,  for  it  involves  understanding,  selection,  correlation, 
and  organization,  all  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  mental  set  of  the 
reader.  (101) 

"The  word  'comprehension'  or  'speed1  in  the  title  of  a  test  car- 
ries no  assurance  that  the  test  measures  a  general  comprehension  or 
general  speed  factory  in  reading*    Indeed  there  is  rather  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary  Comprehension  scores  on  material  simi- 
lar in  nature  correlate  high,  but  with  change  in  subject  matter  the 
intercorrelations  are  low  Tests  of  'comprehension,'  unless  con- 
tent is  strictly  comparable,  do  not  yield  comparable  scores.    ( 101 ) 
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"Speed  of  reading  acores  show  trends  similar  to  those  cited  for 

comprehension  There  are  many  reading  skills  which  are  somewhat 

independent,  rather  than  either  a  general  silent  reading  ability,  a 
general  comprehension  ability,  or  a  general  speed  of  reading  ability. 
(10)) 

A.  I.  Gates  (141)  has  pointed  out  convincingly  that  there  are 
several  types  of  reading  ability,  and  that  a  person  may  be  competent 
in  some  and  not  in  others.    He  has  demonstrated  that  each  of  the  va- 
rious standard  reading  tests  available  apparently  measure  "somewhat 
different  combinations  of  the  many  functions  involved  in  reading." 

"Views  concerning  the  relation  between  rate  and  comprehension  in 
reading  are  contradictory,  and  mueh  of  the  interpretation  from  experi 
mental  evidence  is  misleading.    Some  writers  state  that  rate  and  com- 
prehension are  intimately  related  while  others  conclude  that  there  is 
no  relationship  between  the  two."  (101) 

In  an  elaborate  and  much  quoted  study  Judd  compared  rapid,  medi- 
um, and  slow  reading  with  good,  medium  and  poor  quality.    This  com- 
parison led  to  the  concludion  that  "high  rate  and  good  quality  are 
commonly  related  and  that  low  rate  and  poor  quality  are  commonly  re- 
lated." 

After  summarizing  severll  reports,  Gray  (522)  concludes  that 
"the  evidence  indicates  a  positive  relation  between  speed  and  com- 
prehension, that  this  correlation  is  not  invariable,  and  that  it  is 
higher  with  children  than  with  adults." 

Eurich  (25)  concluded  that  there  is  "a  positive  but  not  close 
relationship  between  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension." 

"fit  is  quite  evident  that  certain  commonly  used  measures  of  rate 
and  comprehension  yield  high  intercorrelations  and  others  yield  low 
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intercorrelations.         ( 101 ) 

"In  considering  rate  in  relation  to  comprehension  in  reading 
the  important  probleza  is  how  well  rate  of  reading  history  is  related 
to  comprehension  of  the  historical  material;  how  well  speed  of  read- 
ing easy  narrative  is  related  to  comprehension  of  the  narrative  text, 
etc.    To  correlate  a  speed  score  for  reading  easy  narrative  with  a 
comprehension  score  in  reading  chemistry  and  state  that  the  obtained 
coefficient  shows  the  relation  between  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading  is  not  justified."  (101) 

Rate  and  comprehension  should  be  "measured  on  identical  reading 
text.    The  time  taken  for  the  reading  or  the  number  of  items  attempt- 
ed is  the  rate  score,  and  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly 
constitutes  the  measure  of  comprehension.    A  correlation  of  the  two 
scores  reveals  the  relation  between  speed  and  comprehension.  Such 
correlations  are  consistently  high."  (101) 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Sinker  ( 1 01 )  are  as  follows:    1.  "An- 
alysis of  results  obtained  with  standard  reading  tests  shows  that 
'comprehension'  measured  on  dissimilar  textual  materials  does  not 
yield  comparable  scores.    The  same  is  true  for  speed  scores.  2.  Fur- 
ther analysis  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  reading 
skills  which  are  somewhat  independent,  rather  than  either  a  general 
silent  reading  ability,  a  general  comprehension  or  a  general  speed 
of  reading  ability.    5.  The  only  adequate  method  of  discovering  the 
true  relation  between  speed  and  comprehension  in  specific  reading 
skills  is  to  measure  rate  and  comprehension  on  the  same  or  strictly 
comparable  material.    4.    Data  obtained  by  this  method  reveal  very 
high  intercorrelations.    With  evidence  now  available,  the  only  justi- 
fiable conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  speed 
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and  comprehension  in  reading." 

Smith  and  Wrl&ht  (207)  have  stated  that  "measurement  of  all  the 
factors  that  affect  reading  achievement  i3  a  difficult  task.  The 
measurement  of  very  many  of  these  factors  is  not  yet  attempted  except 
in  a  composite  result.    Diagnostic  testing  in  this  field  is  somewhat 
limited  and  inadequate.    It  is  hoped  that  more  effort  may  be  given  to 
this  phase  of  the  work, 

"Testing  in  the  field  of  reading  is  inadequate  not  only  because 
it  fails  to  take  into  account  and  measure  certain  factors  of  read- 
ing efficiency  but  because  the  measures  in  use  do  not  cover  all  the 
objectives  of  reading.    The  measures  on  the  whole  are  measures  of 
how  efficiently  people  can  read  what  they  read.    This  phase  of  the 
reading  program  is  basic  and  very  important.    However,  one  of  our 
mo3t  desired  objectivee  is  to  develop  strong  motives  for,  and  perma- 
nent interest  in,  reacting.    It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  pupils 
be  able  to  read  well  before  this  objective  can  be  attained.  If 
measurement  is  going  to  succeed,  however,  as  an  all  around  usable 
tool,  it  must  give  measures  of  all  the  objectives  of  a  subject* 
reading  is  no  exception.  (207) 

"The  measures  of  reading  are  not  so  reliable  as  they  should  be. 
If  it  ie  expected  that  classification,  promotion,  and  other  administra- 
tive actions  aare  to  be  taken  on  the  results  of  reading  tests,  these 
should  be  more  consistent  in  attaining  the  same  type  of  result  un- 
der various  conditions*    The  tests  of  reading  have  usually  been  short, 
and  this  would  tend  to  make  the  reliability  low."  (207) 

"Silent  reading  tests  often  attempt  to  measure  separately  two 
phases  of  reading — rate,  the  number  of  words  read  per  unit  of  tiaej 
and  comprehension,  how  much  ie  understood.    Some  tests  measure  the 


degree  of  comprehension  in  a  given  time  limit  and  allow  this  result 
to  stand  for  reading  ability  or  achievement.    In  measuring  the  degree 
of  comprehension,  it  is  necessary  mot  only  for  the  child  to  comprehend 
but  to  signify  the  degree  of  thst  comprehension  by  a  supplementary 
performance  that  can  be  objectively  scored.    The  performance  that  in- 
dicates his  comprehension  should  be  as  objective  and  as  controlled 
as  possible •  "  (207) 

"Tests  of  silent  reading  are  primarily  tests  of  these  objectives: 
'To  develop  well-established  fundamental  reading  habits'  and    To  de- 
velop effective  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation* '  Although 
these  objectives  are  measured  in  the  various  grades  with  different 
types  of  tests,  they  are  the  one  most  nearly  measured*"  (207) 
"When  the  teacher  turns  to  the  tests  developed  for  the  measurement  of 
reading  in  high  school,  he  discovers  that  they  obviously  have  not 
been  validated  in  accordance  with  such  aims.    They  measure  fairly 
well  general  comprehension  of  reading  material,  but  they  are  diag- 
nostic only  to  a  very  limited  degree,  and  the  remedial  measures  which 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  testing  are  not  often  clear. 
The  teacher  can  only  meet  the  aims  of  the  better  type  of  English 
teaching  in  the  high  school  by  resourcefulness  in  developing  his  own 
measures  of  pupil  diagnosis  and  pupil  progress."  (200) 

■ 

A  great  many  reading  tests  can  be  described  as  diagnostic  only 
in  a  very  general  way*    They  give  a  measure  of  levels  of  achievement 
in  reading,  but  do  not  reveal  in  any  detail  what  the  nature  of  the 
achievement  is.    Commonly  they  measure  some  rather  large  composite 
ability,  the  detailed  nature  of  which  is  only  partially  known."  (250) 
"Having  determined  what  the  various  reading  skills  and  abilities 
are,  the  next  step  is  to  construct  tests  which  measure  these  skills. 
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Since  in  most  cases  there  are  no  standardized  tests  to  measure  the 
several  narrow  skills,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  construct 
informal  tests  to  be  used  for  diagnostic  purposes.    The  problem  of 
preparing  the  necessary  tests  is  further  complicated  by  rapid  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  the  reading  process.    There  is  not  complete  a- 
greement  on  what  the  essential  reading  skills  are.    Any  series  of 
tests,  designed  to  be  more  or  less  comprehensive  for  the  moment  may 
become  obsolete  as  new  skills  are  revealed  by  continued  study  and 
analysis.    It  may  be  that  standardized  tests  can  only  partially  fill 
the  need  for  diagnostic  measurement  in  reading.    There  are  those  who 
held  that  the  classroom  teacher  should  be  trained  in  methods  of  test 
construction  so  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  tests  needed  to  meet  the 
specific  situations."  (250) 

8The  value  of  measuring  speed  in  silent  reading  should  be  em- 
phasized*   It  has  been  found  that  the  children  who  read  rapidly — 
though  not  always  the  :aost  rapidly— get  the  meaning  much  better  than 
the  slow  pupils}  the  poorest  readers  in  the  class  are  almost  without 
exception  the  slowest.    This  may  be  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
those  of  quick  and  superior  natural  intelligence  are  also  those  who 
have  learned  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  comprehending 
what  they  read.    But  it  is  easy  to  prove  in  any  schoolroom  that  mere- 
ly helping  a  pupil  increase  his  reading  pace  definitely  improves  his 
understanding."         ( 1 67) 

"One  who  has  tried  tests  in  hi3  own  schoolroom  can  probably  tell 
what  they  do  and  do  not  reveal  about  actual  reading  difficulties  and 
possible  lines  of  effort  in  overcoming  these.    But  we  are  Entering 
upon  a  period  of  possibly  perilous  overemphasis  on  measurements;  too 
many  makers  and  administrators  of  tests,  skilled  in  mathematics,  but 
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often  ignorant  of  actual  children  and  -irithout  scholarly  knowledge  of 
school  subjects,  attempt  to  interpret  absolutely  the  findings  of  even 
a  single  test.    One  of  the  most  enlightened  and  ardent  devisers  of 
tests,  :!r.  S.  A.  Courtis,  gives  aensible  warning  against  thi3  misin- 
terpretation.   He  notes  that  *The  factors  which  determine  scores  are 
so  .many  that  the  slightest  change  in  the  test  itself,  in  the  children 
taking  the  test,  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given,  may 
result  in  very  different  scores,1    He  notes  further  that  'if  standard 
tests  are  used  to  magnify  results  above  children  great  harm  will  be 
done I n  (167) 

"In  other  words,  scales  and  tests  like  these  are  not  supposed, 
by  anybody  who  has  used  and  studied  them  properly,  to  be  fi»\al  and  per 
feet  products'  they  do  not  of  course  measure  with  anything  like  ideal 
accuracy.    They  are,  however,  an  enormous  improvement  on  the  rough 
guesses  that  teachers  have  often  been  forced  to  make,  and  so  help^o 
do  pupils  more  reasonable  justice  than  heretofore.    They  are  so  far 
as  possible  devised  as  real  situations  J    that  is,  they  contain  matter 
worth  reading-- at  least  as  worth  while  as  school  texts— and  provide 
the  stimulus  of  matching  wits  against  a  reasonable  problem  to  bring 
out  the  best  a  child  can  accomplish.    But  it  is  impossible  that  any 
situation,  however  real,  should  move  every  child  to  his  best  work,  or 
even  to  a  good  average  performance,  on  any  given  day.    To  rate  a  pu- 
pil from  tests  alone— and  particularly  fromjone  testing — without  care- 
ful observation  from  week  to  week  of  his  responses  to  various  read- 
ing matter,  is  unlikely  to  be  fair.    For  comparing  entire  classes 
the  tests  are  of  course  more  exact  measures.    But  checking  one's  ob- 
servation with  tests  carefully  given,  and  revising  estimates  from 
the  tests  by  means  of  further  careful  study  of  individuals,  will  give 
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ub  the  moat  probably  valid  information  for  planning  work  with  them. 

"it  should  be  clearly  emphasized  that  tests  are  not  designed 
for  daily  class  use,  but  as  checks  and  measurements  to  be  applied  per- 
haps once  a  term  or  once  or  tvrice  during  the  school  year."  (167) 

"By  the  us    of  standardized  tests  both  teacher  and  pupils  can  dis- 
cover how  the  clasB  and  each  individual  in  it  rank  in  comparison  with 
standards  set  after  testing  thousands  of  children  with  the  same  ma- 
terials.   Upon  the  basis  of  this  information  it  is  possible  to  plan 
work  definitely  to  help  each  sort  of  pupils*  those  whose  rate  of  read- 
ing is  abnormally  low,  those  who  signally  fail  to  comprehend  what  they 
read,  and  those  who  are  approximately  normal  and  who  are  superior  in 
these  respects.         ( 1 67) 

"We  have  seen  1.  how  children's  individual  powers  and  flif f iculties 
in  reading,  particularly  in  comprehension  of  silent  reading,  may  be 
discovered  by  careful  testing*  and  2.  in  what  fashion  information  fur- 
nished by  the  tests,  and  the  tests  themselves,  may  be  useful  in  plan- 
ning objectives  and  ordering  moves  to  reach  them. 

"One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  of  every  worker  in 
educational  measurements,  is  "What  is  the  best  test  in  reading?'  The 
only  correct  answer  to  this  question  is  that  there  is  no  'best  read- 
ing test.'    Measurements  are  a  means  for  answering  definite  ques- 
tions exactly.    It  is  desirable  in  every  case  to  choose  the  scale 
that  will  best  measure  that  ability  or  phase  of  ability  about  which 
one  wishes  to  know.    If  one  is  interested  in  knowing  how  difficult 
a  task  in  reading  the  pupils  can  do,  he  should  use  the  Thorndike- 
McCall  Scale,  or  something  like  it.    If  he  is  interested  in  another 
phase  of  reading,  he  should  use    another  scale  or  test.    The  time  has 
arrived  in  the  history  of  educational  measurements  when  supervisors 
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and  teachers  ahould  choose  with  intelligence  the  tests  they  use  in 
the  schoolroom.    There  has  been  entirely  too  much  giving  of  this  or 
of  that  test  merely  to'be  in  style1.11 
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B.  Testa 

Chapman,  J.  Crosby, "The  Chapman  Unapeeded  Reading  Comprehension 
Test,"  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  3o.,  1925,  $1.00  per  package  of  50 

Purpose'  to  test  pupils'  reading  comprehension;  ranges  grades 
5-1 2 J  time  to  give:  50  minutes;  time  to  score*  5  minutes;  standard- 
ized. 

This  test  consists  of  a  fore-exercise  and  2^  paragraphs  whose 
reading  difficulty  progresses  in  substantially  equal  steps.  Comprehen- 
sion of  a  paragraph  is  proved!  by  crossing  out  one  word. 
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DeBoer,  John  J.,  "College  qualifications  teat  in  reading," 
DeBoer  (1?)  has  constructed  a  college  qualifications  test  in 
reading  which  is  expected  to  show  whether  those  planning  to  enter 
college  have  the  "ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  critical  dis- 
crimination."   He  says,  "The  materials  of  the  present  test  have  been 
selected  through  sampling  of  the  major  types  of  reading  materials  com- 
monly assigned  to  col?_ege  students.    It  includes  literary  probe,  a 
short  poem,  an  exderpt  from  a  long  poem,  historical  narrative,  exposi- 
tory matter,  and  a  series  of  directions  such  as  might  be  encountered 
in  mathematics  or  science.    The  validity  of  the  test  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  college  students  are  called  upon  to  read  independent- 
ly materials  of  a  difficulty  comparable  to  that  of  the  test  samples. 
That  assumption  is  obviously  justified  in  the  case  of  Sections  I  and 
II  of  the  test,  which  are  taken  from  textbooks  widely  used  in  colleges. 
Section  III,  dealing  with  logical  discrimination,  is  offered  on  the 
theory  that  colleges  require  not  only  adequate  comprehension  but  a 
modicum  of  critical  independence  as  well .    Such  intellectual  process- 
es demanded  in  Section  IV  as  are  not  specifically  reading  processes 
are  so  commonly  associated  with  the  reading  in  college  mathematics 
or  science  as  to  make  the  measurement  of  the  total  activity  desirable* 
In  any  case,  the  reading  skills  in  such  situations  as  these  function 
only  in  the' total  activity.    In  this  exercise  the  activity  is  the  fa- 
miliar one  of  following  directions. 

No  claim  is  made  that  the  instrument  measures  pure  reading  abili- 
ty.   It  seeks  to  measure  composite  abilities  in  which  reading  is  an 
essential  factor  and  which  are  basic  to  successful  performance  in 
college.    This  test  should  be  of  particular  service  in  identifying 

those  pupils  who  may  be  promising  candidates  for  college  entrance  but 
who  require  remedial  work  in  important  aspects  of  reading." 
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Eurich,  Alvin  C,  Minnesota  Reading  Examination  XIII 

"Reading  has  no  particular  influence  in  broadening  the  experiences 
of  an  individual  unless  what  is  read  is  retained.    One  may  comprehend 
while  reading  and  yet  immediately  following  the  process  forget  the  i- 
deas  expressed  by  the  printed  words.    This  phenomenon  practically 
forces  one  to  the  position  that  comprehension  and  retention  are  two 
separate  functions  of  the  reading  process.    The  reports  of  investiga- 
tions are  convusing  on  this  point,  since  a  number  of  studies  are  re- 
ported in  which  comprehension  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  a  passage 
an  individual  can  reproduce  immediately  after  he  has  read  it.  Be- 
cause of  this  unwarranted  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  term  'comprehen- 
sion' there  is  need,  for  an  attempt  to  isolate  certain  factors  that 
have  been  obscured  by  this  loose  terminology.    The  Minnesota  Reading 
Examination       xill  *a  one  e??or^  ^n  this  direction,  since  the  test  is 
concerned  with  the  measurement  of  the  information  a  stucent  retains 
from  the  reading  of  a  given  passage.  (24) 

"Reading  passages  of  a  fair  degree  of  difficulty  for  college  stu- 
dents containing  a  proportionately  large  number  of  facts  or  items  of 
information  were  sought.    After  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  books  writ- 
ten for  the  college  population,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  selection 
from  fThe  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man1  by  Newman  and  others.  To 
provide  the  reading  material  for  Form  A  of  the  test,  pages  191  to  197 
were  printed  (by  permission)  in  a  separate  booklet  bearing  the  title 
'The  ^volution  of  Life,'  with  which  the  quoted  matter  deals.  For 
Form  B  a  discussion  of  'The  Eugenic  Program1  as  it  appears  on  pages 
4^4  to  459  of  the  same  book  was  reprinted.  (24) 

"Next  an  objective  examination  on  the  information  contained  in 
each  of  the  booklets  was  framed.    The  type  that  seemed  most  applica- 
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ble  in  this  instance  was  the  multiple  choice.    This  precluded  the 
measurement  oi  retention  by  recall  and  practically  assured  its  meas- 
urement by  recognition,  which  probably  indicates  maximum  rather  than 
minimum  retention,    ^hen  finally  formulated  each  of  the  two  examina- 
tions consisted  of  fifty  units  thoroughly  covering  the  text  of  the 
reading  passages.    They  were  printed  in  separate  folders  to  permit 
their  uss  under  varying  conditions."  (24) 

"The  reliability  of  the  test  proved  to  be  sufficiently  high  for 
group  measurement  but  not  for  individual  measurement,   because  of 
this  absence  of  an  adequate  criterion  the  validity  was  not  satisfac- 
torily determined.    It  rests  primarily  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  test.    Norms  were  expressed  in  terms  of  percentiles  and  variablli 
ty  units  in  order  to  be  uniform  with  the  other  reading  tests  that 
were  constructed.  (24) 

"When  Examination  X^  XIII  was  applied  to  several  groups,  the  re- 
sults indicated  considerable  gain  in  information  accruing  from  the 
reading  process  and  only  a  3mall  amount  of  loss  during  an  interval  of 
one  week."  (24) 
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Eurich,  Alvin  0.,  "The  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test  for  Col- 
lege Students,"    mime,5  or  6  minutes.    Contains  28  paragraphs,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  an  absurd  statement  to  be  crossed  out.  Constructed 
and  evaluated  for  reliability  and  validity.  Nortas  were  established  on 
approximately  2,000  students. 

"This  test  consists  of  a  series  of  paragraphs.    TTithin  each  para- 
graph there  has  been  introduced  an  absurd  phrase  that  the  strident  is 
required  to  cross  out.    An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  absurdi- 
ty in  relation  to  the  ideas  expressed,    It  was  al3o  requisite  that 
these  extraneous  phrases  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  read- 
ing would  not  be  disturbed  by  incongruous  grammatical  relationships, 
and  hence  comprehension  would  be  an  essential  element  in  the  detection 
of  the  absurditjns.    Since  a  measurement  of  rate  of  reading  was  de- 
sired, only  those  paragraphs  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  final 
forms  of  the  test  in  which  the  absurdity  was  detected  and  crossed  out 
correctly  by  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  two  hundred  college  juniors 
to  whoa  the  original  form  of  the  test  was  given  with  practically  un- 
limited time.    This  procedure  assured  comprehension  by  a  large  majori- 
ty of  college  students,  thus  reducing  the  test  to  one  that  measures 
essentially  the  speed  with  which  a  college  student  can  read  the  para- 
graphs. (24) 

"Two  forms  of  the  test  are  at  present  available.    Each  form  con- 
tains thirty-eight  paragraphs,  for  which  the    student  is  given  six 
minutes  of  working  time.    His  score  on  the  test  i3  the  number  of  ab- 
surdities he  has  crossed  out  correctly  during  the  time  allowed. 

(24) 

"The  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test  for  College  Students  at- 
tempts to  measure  the  rate  of  reading  by  holding  comprehension  con- 
stant.   This  was  made  possible  be  selecting  for  inclusion  in  the  test 
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only  those  paragraphs  the  meaning  of  which  was  comprehended  by  S($  or 
aore;  of  the  college  juniors  to  whom  the  trial  form  of  the  teBt  was  ad- 
ministered. (24) 

nThe  reliability  coefficients  for  the  test  range  from  .81  to  .87. 
Considering  the  fact  that  these  are  coefficients  of  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  a  test  that  is  only  six  minutes  in  length,  the 
reaults  fire  gratifying,  since  they  are  comparable  to  the  values  that 
have  been  secured  for  some  of  the  better  tests  requiring  a  longer 
period  for  testing.  (24) 

"When  the  validity  of  the  test  is  judged  by  comparisons  with 
informal  speed  exercises,  the  validity  coefficients  range  from  .59 
to  .65.    ^hen  judged  by  a  second  criterion,  namely,  the  Ghapman- 
Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test,  the  coefficients  range  from  .65  to  «16, 

In  the  light  of  these  reliability  and  validity  values  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that  the  test  has  considerable  merit  in  measuring 
the  rate  at  which  college  students  read,"  (24) 
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Eurich,  Alvin  C,  "A  Vocabulary  Test  for  College  Students" 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  testing  time  allotted  to  Part  I 
of  the  reading  teat  was  only  six  minutes.    Thi3  factor  makes  the  teat 
not  only  one  of  vocabulary  but  also  of  the  rate  at  which  an  individual 
can  respond.    In  the  face  of  this  fact,  a  vocabulary  test  that  would 
be  essentially  a  power  test  and  represent  all  degrees  of  difficulty- 
from  very  easy  to  very  hard — was  desired  for  use  in  the  experiment.  (24) 

"An  excellent  source  for  the  construction  of  such  a  vocabulary 
test  was  available  in  the  'I.  E.  R.  Inventory  of  Intellectual  Tasks 
and  Their  Difficulty,'  published  in  mimeograph  form  by  the  Division  of 
Psychology,  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University.    This  material  was  assembled  as  a  by-product  of  the 
scale  designed  to  measure  Intellect  CAVD.    From  it  130  words  together 
with  the  5  words  for  each  that  provide  a  multiple-choice  response, 
were  selected.    The  total  number  of  these  tasks  were  then  equally 
distributed  between  two  forms  of  the  Vocabulary  Test  for  College 
Students.    In  each  of  these  forms  the  ranje  of  difficulty  was  approx- 
imately from  Level  K  through  Level  1.    In  other  words,  the  tasks  ranged 
from  those  with  which  approximately  180  to  90$  of  high  school  seniors 
could  succeed  to  those  with  which  less  than  10%  of  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  Columbia  University  could  succeed.    These  tasks  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  their  scale  values."  (,fi4) 

"The  reliability  of  this  test  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude for  individual  measurement.    Norms  were  established  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  provided  for  the  tests  previously  described.    The  group 
used  for  this  purpose  consisted  or  278  seniors  of  the  St.  Paul  cen- 
tral High  School.    Form  A  was  given  to  this  group  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Form  E."  (24) 
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Haggerty,  Kelvin  E.,  and  Eurich,  Alvin  C.;  "The  Minnesota  Read- 
ing Examination  for  College  Students,  Fora  A.,  "  University  of  Minneso- 
ta, 1950.    Test  I,  Vocabulary,  Test  II,  Paragraph  Reading.    The  purpose 
was  to  construct  a  test  of  reading  comprehension  for  college  students. 
A  test  of  reading  comprehension  was  constructed  and  evaluated  for  re- 
liability and  validity.    Norms  were  established  on  over  5000  students. 

"That  comprehension  i3  fundamentally  essential  for  effective 
reading  is  axiomatic.    The  multiplicity  of  psychological ,  physiologi- 
cal, and  mechanical  elements  involved  in  comprehension,  however,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  isolated;  and  therefore  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  test  to  measure  comprehension  in  reading  is  a  complex  one. 
The  manner  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  measure  this  factor  in  the 
Minnesota  Reading  Examination  for  College  Students  is  not  unique.  Part 
I  of  the  test  is  a  measure  of  vocabulary.    The  hundred  words  compris- 
ing this  section  were  derived  entirely  from  Forms  A  and  B  of  the  Hag- 
gerty  Reading  Examination,  Sigma  X.  Part  II  consists  of  a  series  of 
paragraphs  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  statements.  In 
some  instances  a  check  is  called  for  to  indicate  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  statemtnt  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  paragraph 
above  it •    In  other  cases  the  examinee  is  asked  to  underline  one  of  a 
number  of  possible  completions'  for  a.  sentence  in  order  to  make  it  a 
reiteration  of  a  fact  or  implication  contained  in  the  paragraph.  (24) 

"The  reliability  for  Part  I  is  high  and  'equaled  only  by  a  few 
of  the  best  tests';  for  Part  II  it  is  low  but  satisfactory  for  group 
measurements,  while  for  the  total  score  it  is  fairly  higV^and  'fairly 
adequate  for  individual  measurement.'  (24) 

"One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  any  useful  test  is  its  va- 
lidity, and  yet  measuring  instruments  of  which  an  adequate  description 
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of  validity  is  available  are  rare.    This  is  true  largely  because  in- 
dependent criteria  for  the  validity  of  most  teste  are  extremely  diffi 
cult  to  obtain.    For  this  reason  most  authors  of  tests  found  it  necee 
6ary  to  rest  their  case  for  validity  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
instrument.    This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the  instance  of 
the  Minnesota  Reading  Examination  for  College  Students.    Part  I  is 
distinctly  a  vocabulary  te6t.     Part  II  has  been  so  constructed  that 
the  examinees  first  read  a  passage  and  then  answer  questions  concern- 
ing it,  basing  such  answers  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  reading 
material.    Surely  such  a  process  is  an  anequi vocal  duplicate  of  most 
reading  situations  in  which  one  desires  to  glean  information.    In  or- 
der to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  similarity  persists  in  the  two 
situations,  one  needs  only  to  make  allist  of  those  inextricable  fac- 
tors of  the  test  $hat  justify  its  label  as  a  'reading  comprehension' 
exercise.    These  may  be  stated  as  follows*  1.  The  test  requires  a 


knowledge  of  how  to  read.    2.  Thejtest  requires  a  knowledge  of  vocabu- 
lary.   5»  The  test  requires  an  understanding  of  the  author's  unique 
organization  of  thought*    4.  The  same  mechanics  of  reading,  such  as 
eye  movements,  are  involved  in  the  test  as  in  ordinary  reading  situa- 
tions.   5»  The  test  requires  the  ability  to  analyze  the  passage,  (24) 

"It  is  true  that  certain  factors  in  the  test  are  somewhat  un- 
like those  found  in  the  ordinary  reading  situation.    Among  these  are 
1.  the  lack  of  the  motivation  found  in  reading?  2.  the  establishment 
of  an  artificial  situation*  and  J.  the  brevity  o€  theureaoin^  passages 
and  their  divorce  from  the  proper  setting.    *n  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  factors  it  can  be  stated  that  even  though  the  motivation  is  not 
the  same  in  the  test  as  in  the  usual  situation  where  one  is  reading  a 
book,  the  motivation  that  is  present  deaands  more  intense  efPort,  as 
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is  "true  of  moat  testa.    Because  of  this  fact  the  teat  may  be  more  - 
valid  than  if  it  sought  to  measure  reading  comprehension  under  the 
usual  .'motivation,  since  the  more  intense  effort  demanded  may  assure 
a  measure  of  the  student  s  maximun  reading  ability. I 

"Norms  nre* presented  that  make  it  possible  to  interpret  an  indiv- 
idijAl  score  in  terms  of  percentiles  and  variability  units.    These  ?/eee 
established  on  over  four  thousand  high  school  aeniora  just  prior  to 
their  graduation' " 


88. 

Haggerty,  Melvin         and  others,  "The  Haggerty  Reading  Examina- 
tion"   Yonkers-on-Hudaon,  New  York:  'florid  Book  loiapasiy,  Sigma  2,  Form 
A  or  B,  $1.10  or  51.^0  per  package  of  2^  examination  booklets,  complet 
key,  10  cent  a  J  Manual  of  directions,  25  or  50  cents  extra'  specimen  se 
complete,  45  or  5°  cents.  Sigma  5  for  grades  6-12,  standardized 

"The  Haggerty  Reading  Examination  ,  Sigma  J,  is  designed  for 
grades  6—1 2 •    Two  forms  are  available,  each  consisting  of  three  tests ' 
Vocabulary,  Sentence  Reading,  and  Paragraph  Reading,  all  three  com- 
prising an  3-page  folder,    ^ach  test  is  preceded  by  a  fore-exercise. 

"The  examination  measures  reading  ability  or  reading  comprehen- 
sion in  general*  it  is  more  than  an  intelligence  test,  for  no  attempt 
i3  made  to  differentiate  between  inherited  capacity  and  training.  It 
is  orobable  that  Test  2  (Sentence  Reading)  is  essentially  a  vocabu- 
lary test  as  well  as  Test  X.    Test  5  measures  the  ability  to  secure 
exact  meanings  from  rather  compact  paragraphs.      (200 ) 

"Exact  directions  for  gi'/ing  the  test  are  found  in  the  Manual 
of  directions.    Two  methods  are  outlined.    Method  A  allows  the  pupils 
ample  time  to  do  the  f ore-oxercises  and  then  times  the  pupils  on  only 
the  test  proper.    In  Method  B  the  f ore-exorcise3  are  considered  part 
of  the  test  and  the  pupils  are  timed  from  the  moment  they  begin  to 
read  the  directions.    This  method  involves  comprehension  of  material 
different  from  that  in  the  test,  and  introduces  an  undesirable,  va- 
riable element  in  the  procedure.    Hence  it  is  recommended  that  teach- 
ers follow  Method  A.    The  time  allowance  for  the  three  testB  in  the 
examination  ia  5,  2,  and  20  minutes,  respectively.    The  whole  test 
can  be  given  readily  in  one  class-hour.    Scoring  is  completely  ob- 
jective and  fairly  rapid.  (200) 

"The  results  of  the  Haggerty  Reading  tests  may  be  used  for  sec- 
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tioning  pupils  on  the  basis  of  reading  ability,  and  for  measuring  pu- 
pil  progress  in  reading.    The  noras  given  do  not  represent  a  high  de- 
gree of  achievement  and  should  be  thought  of  rather  as  minimum  stan- 
dards for  average  students.    They  can  also  be  used  for  diagnosis  of 
pupil  difficulties  in  vocabulary,  sentences,' and  paragraphs.    The  teste 
show  a  fair  amount  of  discrimination  between  grades  and  between  chron- 
ological age  increments  of  one  year.  (200) 

"The  reading  materials  which  form  the  basis  of  these  examinations 
were  an  outgrowth  of  surveys  of  the  public  schools  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, and  in  North  Carolina.    Items  were  originally  drawn  from  6chool 
readers  and  textbooks  in  United  State  History.  (200) 

"Age  and  grade  norms  (trades  V  to  XII  and  ages  10  to  20)  are  giv- 
en in  the  Manual  of  Directions.    In  addition  a  considerable  amount  of 
supplementary  data  in  connection  with  norms  and  reliability  were  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Rural  bchool  Survey  of  New  York  State  conducted  by 
Haggerty."  (2oO) 

"The  Haggerty  Heading  Examinations  are  interesting  to  the  pupils 
and  quite  comprehensive,  but  they  are  so  complex  and  measure  a  mix- 
ture 'of  so  many  different  phases  of  reading  ability  that  they  may  al- 
most as  well  be  called  measures  of  reading  ability.    The  writer  approves 
of  this  variety  and  comprehensiveness  in  a  reading  examination,  when 
it  is  recognised  as  a  test  of  general  reading  ability,  and  when  no 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  elaborate  inferences  and  conclusions  about 
special  phases  of  reading  ability  from  the  scores  obtained."  (442) 
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Holley,  Charles  E.,  "Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale,  Series 
5A  and  3B,  for  Grades  3-12,"  Bloomington,  Illinois'.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company 

This  test  consists  of  70  words  to  be  defined  by  one  of  the  four 
words  following  it  and  on  the  same  line  with  it,  multiple-choice, 
single-response  test. 
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Ho)nes,  H.  W.,  "Holmes  Reading  Test,"  Cambridge,  Massachuaetta: 
H.  W,  Holmes,  Harvard  University,  25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  rate  and  quality  in  readigg;  range:  grades 
2-12J  time  to  give*  *>0  minutes;  time  to  score:  5  or  4  minute6J  stan- 
dardized.   There  are  2  separate  reading  tests:  (a)  'The  Rich  Man' 
(b)  'The  Great  Xing' .    In  t  eating  for  rate  the  author  emphasizes  that 
pupils  read  at  their  ordinary  rate.    The  pupil  is  asked  to  read  the 
story  in  the  way  in  which  he  will  enjoy  it  most  and  get  the  most  out 
of  it.    Quality  is  determined  by  having  the  pupil  reproduce  the  story. 
The  author  has  listed  55  main  ideas.    The  pupil  is  given  2  6/j%  for 
each  idea  reproduced." 
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Jorgensen,  A.  N.,  Greene,  H.  A.,  and  Kelley,  V.  H.,"lowa  Silent 
Pending  Test  for  High  School  and  Colleges,  Foro  A  and  Form  B,"  revised 
edition,  Yonkers-on-IIudson,  New  York:  ™orld  Book  Company,  1951, 
per  package  of  2p  with  manual  of  directions  key,  and  class  record. 

h These  tests  were  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  diagnosing  the  a- 
bilities  of  pupils  to  work  and  study  with  books.    Summation  of  test 
scores  reveals  a  comparative  profile  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  read 
silently  in  activities  of  the  work  type.    The  seores  on  the  separate 
tests  will  reveal  inability  in  particular  skills  necessary  for  effi- 
cient study  and  comprehension  in  silent  reading.    The  tests  measure* 
1.  comprehension,  2,  organization,  5«  ability  to  locate  information, 
and  4.  rate  of  reading.    It  may  be  used  from  grad  nine  through  first 
year  college.    It  has  a  general  survey  purpose  for  classes  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  history.    The  most  important  function  of  the  test 
is  that  a  single  ad mini st ration  of  it  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
rather  exact  notion  of  the  level  of  development  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  silent  reading  ability  in  the  class,  as  well  as  with  specific 
information  concerning  the  limitations  of  the  individuals  comprising 
the  class.    By  comparing  with  the  norms  a  clear  concept  of  the  gener- 
al ability  of  the  class  in  silent  reading  of  the  work-study  type  can 
be  obtained.    By  analyzing  specific  scores  strength  and  weakness  of 
individuals  may  be  discovered. 

"The  Iowa,    tests  are  unique  in  that  the  various  abilities  are 
measured  in  terras  of  different  types  of  subject  matter.    Thus,  para- 
graph meaning  in  measured  in  social-science  material,  literature,  and 
science  material.    The  Iowa  tests  are  suggestive  of  a  type  of  meas- 
urement in  reading  which  should  prove  very  helpful  in  diagnosis." 
(250) 
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Kelley,  F.  J.,  "The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test,"  Bulletin, 
Emporia,  Kansas :  The  State  Noraal  School,  19^5,  out  of  print  in 
1927 

"This  test  is  made  up  of  16  exercines:  each  is  weighted  and  the 
value  written  in  the  margin.    The  pupil  is  asked  to  do  something  in 
each  case  v/hich  shows  whether  or  not  he  understands  the  exercise. 
Purpose*  to  measure  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading;  range:  test 
III,  grades  9-1 2  J  time  to  give:  5  minutes;  time  to  score:  short; 
standardized." 

"The  tests  have  probably  been  as  widely  used  as  any  other  read- 
ing tests,  and  yet  theyyajre  extremely  defective  in  their  construction 
and  in  their  interpretation.    The  values  of  the  different  elements 
in  the  tests  were  determined  by  the  relative  amounts  of  time  re- 
quired to  perform  the  tasks  rather  than  by  the  relative  number  of 
persons  able  to  perform  them.    The  amounts  of  difference  between 
consecutive  elements  vary  so  greatly  that  a  false  impression  of  the 
amounts  of  difference  between  pupils  is  created.    This  erroneous 
impression  with  regard  to  the  differences  between  pupils  is  further 
aggravated  by  a  cumulative  method  of  obtaining  a  pupil's  score*"  (44i) 
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Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  and  Whipple,  3.  R#l  "Kirkpatrick-TChipple 
Vocabulary  Test,"  '+24  North  H  oiaan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  C.  H. 
Stoelting  and  Company,  $1.50  per  lOOJ  specimen  set,  fj5  cents. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  size  of  vocabulary;  range*  college*  time 
to  give:  narking  of  words,  no  time  limit*  definition*,  twenty 
minutes;  time  to  score*  no  information;  standardized.    This  teat 
is  made  up  of  100  words  selected  from  Webster's  Abridged  Diction- 
ary.   The  pupils  are  to  mark  the  words  they  can  define  ar  explain 
or  with  which  they  are  familiar  or  unfamiliar.    They  are, later,  to 
justify  their  marking  by  defining  forty  of  the  words." 
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tycClusky,  F.  CJ.,  and  Dolch,  E.  W.,  "a  Study  Outline  Teat." 

McClusky  and  Dolch  made  an  investigation  which  "grew  out  of  ob- 
servation of  the  fact  that  many  college  students  appear  to  be  unable 
to  read  for  outline;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  found,  through  interviews, 
that  the  students  were  not  able  to  differentiate  correctly  the  aajor, 
minor,  and  subminor  points  or  arguments  presented  by  an  author  in  a 
textbook.    Many  students  considered  all  points  as  of  equal  value. 
Others  seized  upon  minor  points  and  made  them  of  major  importance 
or  relegated  major  points  into  the  background  of  ainor  detail  or  o- 
mitted  them  altogether.    In  fact,  it  was  found  that  the  students  were 
unconsciously  committing  the  error  of  arbitrarily  setting  aside  the 
plan  of  thought  presented  by  an  author  and  were  assuming  that  their 
impressionistic  understanding  of  the  arguments  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  study.    These  errors  were  found  to  be  made  even 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  texts  in  which  guide-posts  were 
clearly  given,  anunerating  the  arguments  and  indicating  their  rela- 
tive importance.    The  experiences  of  other  teachers  also  seemed  to 
a  how  this  situation  to  be  not  uncommon  even  with  mature  students.  (55) 

"An  attempt  was  made  during  the  course  of  the  preliminary  in- 
terviews to  arrive  at  tentative  explanations  of  errors  made  by  stu- 
dents in  analyzing  an  author's  outline.    It  was  found  that  many  stu- 
dents had  never  been  taught  to  make  note  of  the  structure  of  the 
text  materials  which  they  were  studying.    Others  had  been  taught  to 
depend  on  their  own  reactions  to  the  text  for  the  determination  of 
what  was  of  importance  and  what  was  not  of  importance.    For  example, 
when  the  students  were  asked  why  they  had  interchanged  the  impor- 
tance of  points,  they  made  almost  universally  the  stereotyped  answer, 
'This  point  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  as  im- 
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portant  as  this  one.'  They  were  making  impressionistic  outlines  of 
the  text  based  on  a  meager  past  experience  and  a  distorted  frame  of 
mind  toward  the  study  assignment.  A  third  explanation  of  such  errors 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  many  students,  though  they  must  have  re- 
ceived instruction,  had  no  remembrance  of  having  been  taught  how  to 
make  outlines  or  of  what  an  outline  consists.  A  few  did  not  appear 
to  possess  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  problem 
itself.  ($5) 

"Intelligent  study  of  a  textbook  should  start  with  t he  author's 
plan  of  thought.    Student  and  teacher  alike  should  be  clear  on  the 
structure  of  the  author's  reasoning  before  attempting  to  add  to  it 
or  to  criticize  it.    How  can  a  student  follow  the  reasoning  of  an 
author  if  he  can  not  recognize  the  author's  outline*    How  can  he 
remember  what  he  does  not  find?  (55) 

"A  still  further  'pattern,1  used  in  the  analytical  study  of  the 
printed  pa£e,  is  that  of  the  organization  of  ideas,  and  in  this  stu- 
dents certainly  need  special  training.  (55) 

Lfc6lusky  and  Dolch  devised  a  study  outline  test  which  would  meas 
ure  and  diagnose  the  ability  of  students  to  determine  and  label  the 
structure  of  the  outline  used  by  an  author.    "The  first  requirement 
for  the  test  material  was  that  it  consist  of  a  series  of  connected 
paragraphs  dealing  with  a  central  topic.    This  requirement  was  made 
so  that  the  text  would  include  the  distinctive  study  problems  which 
a  magazine  article  or  a  chapter  of  a  book  presents  over  and  above 
the  structural  problems  of  a  single  paragraph.    Furthermore,  the  test 
should  be  short  so  as  not  to  consume  too  much  class  time.    After  ex- 
perimentation with  texts  of  different  lengths  and  degrees  of  complexi 
ty,  a  passage  of  three  paragraphs  was  selected  and  worked  over  until 
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all  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  desired  were  secured.  (55) 

"One  problem  common  to  all  analytical  reading  presented  by  the 
test  ia  that  of  forcing  the  student  to  distinguish  between  essential 
statements  and  explanatory  material.    The  text  consists  of  sentences, 
twelve  of  which  are  essential  to  the  author's  thought  structure;  the 
other  eight,  scattered  throughout  the  text,  serve  to  make  the  essen- 
tial ideas  and  their  relationships  clear.    The  element  of  a  conven- 
tionally organized  paragraph  La  represented  by  the  central  paragraph, 
which  begins  with  a  topic  statement  and  ends  with  a  repetition  of  it. 
The  first  paragraph  is  unconventional  in  that  the  topic  statement  is 
preceded  by  the  topic  of  the  whole  passage.    The  problem  here  pre- 
sented to  the  student  is  the  discovery  that  the  first  statement  covers 
the  whole  of  the  text  and  not  merely  the  paragraph  it  begins.  The 
last  paragraph  ends  with  the  concluding  material,  the  paragraph  is  al- 
so unconventional  in  beginning  with  an  incidental  summary,  that  is, 
a  repetition  of  the  main  points  made.    Throughout  the  passage  there 
are  distributed  'organization  guide-posts,'  designed  to  tell  the  dis- 
criminating student  which  statements  are  essential  and  in  vrtiat  way 
they  are  related  to  one  another*    One  desired  feature  is  omitted,  the 
use  of  introductory  material*  in  a  short  passage  the  qualities  of  in- 
troductory elements  could  not  easily  be  exemplified.  (55) 

"The  reader  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  mechanical  indi- 
cations of  thought  relationship  might  tend  to  make  analysis  far  too 
easy  for  some  students.    Consequently,  a  variation  in  the  use  of  pr- 
ganization  guide-po3t3  was  introduced  into  the  text  in  a  way  that 
deserves  special  mention.  (55) 

"Writers  differ  enormoully  in  the  extent  to  which  they  use 
those  mechanical  indications  of  thought  structure  which,  for  the 
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sake  of  brevity,  we  have  called    guide-posts . 1     Some  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  carefully  putting  them  in  wherever  they  can  be  of  any  pos- 
sible help,  thus  practically  listing  their  ideas.    Other  writers  are 
offended  by  any  appearance  of  mechanical  arrangement  and.  carefully 
leave  out  every  sort  of  numbering  and  listing.    Practice  varies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.    In  fact,  most  writers  confuse  rather  than 
help  by  the    use  of  some  incomplete  or  illogical  system  of  guiae-posts. 
The  use  of  such  an  illogical  system  in  a  test  would  give  students  a 
ta6k  similar  to  that  which  they  often  meet,  but  such  a  plan  was  not 
attempted  here  because  of  doubt  as  to  its  diagnostic  usefulness.  (55) 

"Three  different  systems  are  used  in  the  test,  wach  being  com- 
plete and  consistent  through6ut.    The  first  employs  numerical  guide- 
posts,  which  number  in  some  way  every  one  of  the  essential  state- 
ments that  are  in  the  text.    The  second  employs  non-numerical  guide- 
posts.    The  third  does  not  use  guide-posts  as  such  but  retains  smooth 
transitions  and  summarise.''  (55) 

"The  significant  points  to  be  gained  are  that  the  test,  even 
with  numerical  guide-posts,  proved  to  be  more  difficult  for  mature 
students  than  might  be  supposed.    This  fact  emphasizes  the  point  made 
that  the  analytical  study  of  an  author's  reasoning  has  not  received 
the  attention  in  teaching  which  is  warranted.    The  most  obvious  de- 
fect in  the  work  of  the  college  students  who  have  taken  this  test  is 
their  inability  to  use  a  systematic  number-letter  system  to  indicate 
thought  relationship.    This  mechanical  side  of  outlining  may  be  un- 
important in  itself,  but  lack  of  it  surely  makes  difficult  an  intel- 
ligent    'study  of  the  thought  struoture.  (55) 

"A  defect  not  so  easily  dealt  with  is  the  failure  to  distinguish 
between  outline  points  and  explanatory  material.    The  explanatory  ma- 
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terial  used  in  the  test  was  of  two  kinds:  1.  sentences  following  an 
outline  point  and  repeating  it  in  other  words  and  2.  sentences  repeat- 
ing and  3ummE?. rizing  points  previously  made.    The  failure  of  students 
to  distinguish  such  sentences  indicated  inability  to  recognize  the 
repetition  of  ideas.    New  words  meant  to  them  distinctly  new  thought. 
Training  in  how  to  distinguish  the  essential  and  the  nonessential 
should  be  a  part  of  teaching  how  to  study,  although  perhaps  the  chief 
systematic  work  now  done  on  it  is  in  paragraph  analysis  in  English. 

nA  co  won  error  was  the  failure  to  pe  rceive  the  relation  of  the 
points  picked  out.    A  few  students  even  wont  to  the  extreme  of  num- 
bering all  of  the  points  in  the  outline  in  a  single  series.    The  most 
general  and  no  doubt  the  most  important  mistake  of  this  type  was  the 
failure  to  distinguish  the  thesis  as  such  by  numbering  it  as  the  ma- 
jor point  of  Paragraph  I  and  parallel  with  the  main  points  of  Para- 
graphs 2  and  J.    Doubtless  this  error  was  the  result  of  English  teach- 
ing on  isolated  paragraphs,  which  leads  to  the  idea  that  every  para- 
graph has  a  main  point  parallel  with  a  main  point  in  every  other  para- 
graph- (55) 

"There  were  many  unusual  types  of  error,  Buch  as  the  numbering  6f 
the  conclusion  (a  single  sentence)  as  a  main  point  in  the  outline. 
The  most  curious  mistake,  made  by  a  few,  was  an  attempt  to  rearrange 
the  material  on  a  new  system,  presumably  more  logical  than  the  one 
the  author  used.  (55) 

"Of  course,  all  of  these  types  of  error  may  be  interpreted  either 
as  errors  in  thought  or  as  failures  to  see  and  understand,  the  guide- 
posts,  which  in  two  of  the  variations  of  the  text  clearly  pointed 
out  the  ouline  of  the  whole.    It  would  seem  that  in  these  two  varia- 
tions of  the  test  anyone  who  had  been  taught  to  observe  an  author's 
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mechanical  indications  of  thought  structure  could  have  made  the  out- 
line with  little  consideration  of  thy  ideas.    Even  in  the  completely 
nunbared  variation  of  the  text,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents made  errors  which  showed  that  they  did  not  realize  the  purpose 
of  the  numbering.    In  the  third  paragraph,  where  four  arable  numerals 
appear,  some  students  made  from  two  to  five  points  in  their  outlines, 
^urely  these  students  could  profit  by  definite  drill  on  the  observa- 
tion of  an  author's  guideposts.    The  use  of  non-numerical  guideposts 
could  also  be  taught  with  profit.    Study  of  thought  evaluation  in  it- 
self could  then  follow  to  any  length  desired."  (55) 


Monroe,  W.  3 ., "Monroe 1 s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Teats," 
Blo.?mington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1913,  1920 
revised,  Teat  III,  $1 .00  per  100,  specimen  set,  6  cents. 

Purpose:  to  measure  rate  and  comprehension  in  reading;  range: 
Test  III,  grades  9— 121  time  to  give:  5  minutes;  time  to  score:  snort; 
standardized . 

Dr.  Walter  S.  i,{onroe  revised  the  original  Kansas  Silent  Reading 
Tests.    The  test  consiat3  "of  sentences  of  direction  much  like  those 
in  mathematics  and  acience  texts;  the  ability  to  under8tand  shown  by 
following  theae  directions  is  like  the  reading  ability  needed  in  most 
achool  subjects,  and  is  worth  careful  investigating.    These  tests, 
however,  have  not  proved  as  valuable  as  those  of  Courtis  and  Thorn- 
dike."  (167) 

The  Monroe  Test  is  really  a  series  of  directions  to  pupils.  It 
has  been  criticized  for  its  requirement  that  pupila  not  only  read 
but  alao  interpret  -md  uae  what  they  have  read.    The  teat,  is,  there- 
fore, said  to  be  not  merely  a  reading  test,  and  it3  scores  are  said 
to  be  unreliable  indices  of  pupils'  reading  ability.    Although  there 
are  ample  reasons  for  these  criticisms  one  can  still  argue  that  the 
test  measures  types  of  ability  upon  which  efficient  reading  is  de- 
pendent*   The  chief  advantages  of  this  test  are  as  follows:  it  can 
be  given  to  large  or  small  groups  of  pupil3J  it  shows  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  interpret  and  use  what  is  read*  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
memory;  it  tests  both  speed  and  accuracy?  it  indicates  the  degree 
of  care  taken  by  the  pupils,  whether  they  are  very  fast  and  accurate 
or  veL-y  fast  and  careless. 

"After  each  paragraph  a  singVl  significant  question  is  asked, 
the  type  response  varying  from  2-response  to  recall,  but  fceing  fair- 
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ly  objective  in  all  casea.  A  fore-exercise  famili arizes  the  pupils 
with  the  procedure.  The  test  requires  only  five  minutes  of  working 
time.  (200) 

"The  test  measures  the  ability  to  read  paragraphs  common  to  the 
range  of  experience  of  high  school  pupils,  and  to  draw  the  essential 
meaning  from  these  paragraphs.    It  also  gives  a  measure  of  the  rate 
of  reading  under  these  conditions.    The  chief  deficiency  of  the  test 
is  its  brevity.    It  is  too  short  to  be  utilized  for  individual  meas- 
urement, and  the  standards  fail  to  :nark  class  progress  in  the  high 
school  range  of  talent.    Reading  is  so  much  at  the  heart  of  all  pu- 
pil progress  that  a  five-minute  test  can  not  serve  to  cover  even  one 
phase  of  it  adequately."  (200) 

"The  Monroe  Tests  provide  separate  scores  for  rate  and  comprehen- 
sion*   They  thus  afford  a  measure  of  two  aspects  of  reading.  They 
are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  narrative  material.    Since  the  pupil  read 
the  paragraph  and  then  nust  atop  to  underline  the  words  in  following 
the  directions,  the  pupil's  score  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  adequate 
measure  of  rate.    In  reality  the  test  measures  the  rate  at  which  the 
pupil  can  read  the  paragraphs  and  indicate  answers  to  questions  about 
them.    The  tests  are  easily  scored.    Since  there  are  three  equivalent 
forms,  the  tests  can  be  used  to  measure  pupil  progress  during  the 
school  year*  (2^0) 

"w"  hile  the  'Monroe  tests  provide  measures  of  both  rate  and  com- 
prehension, they  give  no  specific  measure  of  the  narrower  skills 
which  are  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  comprehension.    Some  teachers 
have  attemtped  to  use  the  results  of  the  tests  for  the  purposes  of 
grouping  children  into  six  groups,  on  the  basis  of  the  test  scores. 
Such  grouping,  however,  must  nedessarily  be  very  rough,  and  does  not 
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provide  the  detailed  information  concerning  the  child's  learning  dif- 
ficulties in  reading  >vhich  is  essential  to  proper  adaptation  of  in- 
struction to  individual  differences."         (250 ) 

"Test  III  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  paragraphs  arranged  in  in- 
creasing order  of  difficulty,  on  which  questions  are  asked.  Both 
rate  and  compjfchension  are  scored.    The  tests  were  revised  primarily 
for  use  in  the  Illinois  Examination*  however,  they  may  he  used  as 
separate  tests."  (421) 

"The  Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  employs  the  same 
defective  nethod  for  obtaining  final  scores,"  as  is  used  in  the 
Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests.  (442) 
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Nelson,  M.  J.,  and  Denny,  B.  C . ,  "The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
for  Colleges  and  High  School,  Forms  A  and  B,"  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1929,  Manual  of  Directions 

"The  test  is  designed  to  serve  the  following  purposes:    1 ,  to 
predict  probable  success  in  college*  2.  to  section  incoming  college 
or  high-school  classes*  and  5»  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  o?  students' 
difficulties. 

"The  test  consists  of  two  parts*  1.  a  test  of  vocabular/J  and 
2.  a  test  of  ability  to  read  and  understand  paragraphs.    There  are 
100  words  in  the  vocabulary  test,  and  nine  selections  of  approximate- 
ly 200  words  each  in  the  paragraph  test.    Four  questions  are  asked 
concerning  each  paragraph.    The  score  on  the  vocabulary  test  is  the 
nuiner  of  exercises  answered  correctly,  a  perfect  score  being  100. 
To  secure  the  score  on  the  paragraph  test,  it  has  been  found  advisa- 
ble to  multiply  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly  by  two, 
since  this  gives  the  best  prediction  of  success  in  most  subjects. 
Thus  a  perfect  score  on  the  paragraph  test  is  72  and  the  maximum  com- 
bined score  is  172,    The  time  limit  for  the  vocabulary  test  is  10 
minutes;  for  the  paragraph  test,  20  minutes. 

"Two  forms  of  the  test  are  available,  Form  A  and  Form  B.  The 
two  forms  are  constructed  in  the  same  way  and  are  equal  in  difficulty. 

"The  vocabulary  test  was  constructed  by  first  choosing  400  words 
from  the  'Thorndike  "7ord  List' and  from  Horn's  'Basic  Writing  Vocabu- 
lary"'   An  additional  200  words  were  then  chosen  from  various  tests, 
care  being  taken  to  choose  such  words  as  had  been  found  to  have  soae 
testing  value.    The  inclusion  of  these  200  words  was  deemed  necessary 
to  secure  a  list  of  sufficient  difficulty  for  the  students  to  be  tested. 
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5ach  of  the  6 00  words,  was  then  given  five  definitions,  one  of  which 
was  correct.    These  OOO  words,  together  with  their  five  definitions, 
were  then  mimeographed  in  three  groups  of  2q0  items  each,  and  all  of 
tiiem  administered  to  approximately  ^90  students.    The  students  in 
this  group  represented  all  of  the  four  college  classes.    A  number  of 
high-school  seniors  were  also  included.    The  frequency  of  error  for 
each  item  was  thus  determined,  and  from  the  initial  list  of  oOO  words, 
200  items  were  chosen,  100  of  which  appear  in  each  form  of  the  test . 
The  words  were  so  chosen  that  the  difficulty  of  a  given  item  in  Form 
A  is  the  same  as  the  difficulty  of  the  item  bearing  the  corresponding 
nunber  in  Form  B.    The  items  are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty and  are  so  scaled  taat  the  increase  in  difficulty  from  one 
item  to  the  next  is  approximately  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  test. 

"The  procedure  for  the  paragraph  test  was  similar.    Twenty- seven 
200-word  selections  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  representing  various 
types  of  reading  matter,  the  reading  of  which  would  not  require  ac- 
quaintance with  a  teclmical  vocabulary,  and  of  the  general  character 
that  a  student  is  likely  to  meet  in  college  work.    After  administer- 
ing these  to  about  '+50  students,  13  selections  were  chosen,  9  of  which 
appear  in  each  form  of  the  test.    These  were  chosen  and  scaled  by 
the  same  method  employed  in  the  vocabulary  test. 

"The  reliability,  as  determined  by  finding  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  the  test,  is  r  "  .914  ±  .015,  where  Form  A 
was  administered  first  to  171  college  freshmen.    The  standard  devia- 
tions of  scores  were  21.7  and  22.2  for  Forms  A  and  8,  respectively. 
The  probable  error  of  a  raw  score  is  therefore  approximately  4  points. 

"When  a  second  form  was  given  on  the  day  succeeding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  form,  an  average  gain  of  1.4  points  was  made  in 
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the  second  case.    This  apparent  practice  effect  may  be  due  to  the  in- 
creased familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  tests,  which  permits  one 
to  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  the  test  itself. 

"That  the  test  is  capable  of  predicting  college  success  in  indi- 
cated by  the  correlation  between  the  scores  on  one  form  of  the  Read- 
ing Test  and  the  scores  on  an  objective  test  (577  points)  in  Ohild 
Psychology.    This  correlation  is  r  *  .702  ±  .04.    Other  studies  in- 
dicate that  for  college  students  the  te8t  predicts  general  scholastic 
success  about  as  well  or  better  than  the  better  intelligence  tests. 
Brown,  for  example,  found  that  the  correlation  between  scholastic 
achievement  and  the  Heading  Test  significantly  exceeded  the  correla- 
tion between  scholastic  achievement  and  the  best  intelligence  test 
that  he  was  able  to  secure.    The  authors  feel  that  the  care  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  test  accounts  for  its  superior  predictive 
value  as  well  as  for  its  relatively  high  reliability.  "  (61) 
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The  Purdue  Reading  Test 

Reramers,  H.  H.,  and  Stalnaker,  John  M.,  Lafayette,  Ind.t  La- 
fayette Printing  Co.,  1?23,      Form  A.         Time!  kO  minutes 

Selection  I.      Sentence  IJeaning  (General  questions) 

II.      Multiple-choice,  Single-reeponse( Thomas,  Source  Book 
of  Social  Origins; 
III.      True-False  (:iontross,  Town  and  Gown; 
IV.      True-False  (Bruere,  The  Comedy  of  Coal) 
V.      Numbered  Passages  (Gates,  Elementary  Psychology, 
Mental  Age) 

VI.      Selection  (Munro,  The  Government  of  the  United  States; 
VIII.    True-False  (King,  The  Soil) 
VIII.      True-False  (Purlingame,  General  Biology) 

IX.      Multiple-Choice,  Single-response  (Jordan,  The  Bacterial 
X.      Completion  \,  Wilozynski  and  S 1 aught ,  College  Algebra) 


1  Cc . 


Re jail,  Alfred  E. ,    Reading  Vocabulary,  Thirty  and  one  reading 
testa  for  voters  and  citizenship,  pp«  ^9-^9,  #ew  York:  Noble  and 
Noble,  1p°6 

Presents  a  list  of  "the  4000  most  essential  words  which  every 
citizen  and  vote,.'  should  know"'  based  on  frequency  of  occurrence  in 
various  sources* 

The  reading- vocabulary  lists  for  citizenship  and  voting  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  basis  for  a 
course  of  study  for  non-English  speaking  persons  consist  of  an  ele- 
mentary list  of  1000  words,  in  intermediate  list  of  1^00  words,  and 
advanced  list  of  ^^>00  words.     The  tests  are  used  among    adults  for 
determining  their  master  of  the  "vocabulary  fior  citizenship  and 
voting. " 
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Seashore,  0.  E.,  and  others,  "lowa  Comprehension  Test,  Series 
B-1,  D-1,  and  D-2,"  Iowa  City",  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa  Extension 
Division,  1925, 1?-4,  $1.75  Per  100  of  either  series  complete,  plus 
transportation,  specimen  set,  10  cents  postpaid. 

"Purpose'  to  measure  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read  in  the 
fields  of  history,  literature,  and  science,  at  college  level;  range* 
college  freshiaenJ  time  to  give*  56  minutes,  time  to  score:  1  minute; 
standardized.  This  test  is  made  up  of  5  selections,  one  on  history, 
one  on  literature  in  the  form  of  poetry,  and  one  on  science.  Questions 
are  asked  on  each  selection  and  are  to  be  answered  by  selecting  sen- 
tences from  the  material  by  the  number  used  to  designate  them." 
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Starch,  Daniel,  "Starch's  English  Vocabulary  Test,"  50^"  State 
Street,  -lad  i  son,  "isconsin:  University  3o-operative  Company,  1915, 
SO  cents  per  1 00 j  direction  sheet  for  examiner,  Z  cents  per  copy. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  range  of  reading  vocabulary;  range  J  grade 
4  through  college*  time  to  give:  abofct  15  minutes?  time  to  score:  2 
or  ?  minutes*  standardized.    The  test  consists  of  two  lists  of  words 
of  100  words  each.    The  pupils  are  allowed  as  nuch  time  as  they  need. 
A  check  mark  i3  placed  after  each  word  the  pupil  is  sure  he  can  use 
correctly.    Yfords  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar  but  are  not  sure 
of  th3  meaning  are  checked.    The  teacher  may  select  such  of  the 
words  that  are  checked  as  the  thinks  necessary  and  have  the  pupil 
give  the  meaning." 
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Starch,  Daniel,  "Starch's  Heading  Tests,"  J04  State  Street 
Madison*  Wisconsin!  University  Oo-operative  Ooapany,  \$\tyt  ^  cents 
per  100*  directions,  2  cents  each* 

"Purpose'  to  measure  speed  and  comprehension    in  silent  reading; 
range:  grade  2  through  College*  time  to  give*  about  5  minutes;  time 
to  score:  2  to  5  minutes*  standardized.    The  tests  are  composed  of 
selections  for  each  grade.    The  number  at  the  top  of  the  page  cor- 
responds with  the  grade    in  which  it  is  to  be  used.    Two  tests  should 
be  given  each  pupil.    The  first  day  the  pupils  should  be  tested  with 
the  selection  for  their  own  grade*  the  second  day  the  test  should  be 
repeated  with  the  selection  for  the  grade  next  below  that  of  pupils. 
Speed  is  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  words  read  in  50 
seconds.    Comprehension  is  determined  by  reproducing  the  story." 
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Terman,  L.  M.,  and  Childa,  H.  Q.,  "Terman-Childs  Vocabulary 
Test,"  modified  by  G.  M.  THiipple,  424  North  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinoie:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Company,  1912,  #1.50  per  100;  specimen  . 
set,  15  cents 

"Purpose?  to  measure  size  of  vocabulary?  range*  elementary 
through  college*  time  to  give'  approximately  50  minutes*  time  to 
scores  short;  standardized.    This  test  is  similar  to  the  vocabu- 
lary test  by  Kirkpatrick,  but  the  words  are  chosen  from  the  1904 
edition  of  Laird  and  Lee's  Vest-Pocket  Webster  Dictionary,  a  small- 
er dicitionary,  the  last  word  on  every  sixth  page  being  used  to 
make  up  the  test*" 
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Thorndike,  fi  L . ,  and  McOttll,  W.  A.,  nThomdike-!lc?all  Reading 
Scale  r'or  the  Understanding  of  Sentences,"  New  York,  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ,  1??-0,  32.00 
for  each  of  10  equivalent  forms;  for  examiner:  Manual  of  Directions 
and  class  record  sheets  are  supplied  with  each  order)  Specimen  set 
(  one  copy  of  ?orm  1  and  directions  bulletin)   10  cents 
Also  published  by  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming. on,  Illi- 
nois, 3?;00  per  100;  specimen  set  J>0  cents 

"Purpose:  to  measure  rate  and  comprehension;  Range:  grades  2-12; 
time  to  givfc:  20  to  ?0  minutes'  time  to  score:  4  to  5  minutes;  stand- 
ardized.    It  is  similar  to  Thorndike' s  Scale  Alpha  ?.  for  Measuring 
the  Understanding  of  Sentences,  but  the  latter  is  not  suitable  for 
high  school  use.    McCall  in  "How  to  Measure  in  Education"  describes 
the  method  of  devising  the  scale: 

"Selections  of  prose  and  poetry  were  made  which  were  brief, 
which  gradually  varied  in  difficulty  from  very  easy  to  very  difficult, 
which  were  fairly  representative  of  reading  material  in  school  and  out, 
which  were  reasonably  free  from  technical  terms,  and  which  were 
equally  fair  to  rural  and  urban  children. 

"Questions  were  formulated  which  could  be  answered  from  or  inferred 
from  or  were  related  to  the  reading  selections,  which  would  yield 
brief,  scorable  answers,  which  were  unambiguous ,  whose  difficulty 
approximated  that  of  the  .selection,  which  were  independent  either 
in  wording  or  difficulty  of  any  preceding  or  succeeding  questions, 
and  which  were  numerous  enough  to  make  up  one  test  of  the  desired 
length." 

The  questions  were  then  arranged  in  order  of  their  difficulty 
for  school  children.     A  fore-exercise  incorporates  the  directions 
which  the  pupils  are  to  follow. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  a  reading  test  measures, 
for  reading  ability  must  be  thought  of  as  an  organized  group  of  skills, 
various  parts  of  which  are  often  erroneously  singled  out  as  a  complete 
measure  of  reading.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  scale  is  a  meas- 
ure of  power,  or  reading  comprehension,  and  not  of  reading  rate. 
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The  time  is  limited,  but  1b  ample  for  any  pupil  who  can  grasp  the 
material  at  all.    Sates  point s  out  that  it  is  'probably  the  only  test 
measuring  a  certain  type  of  power  in  comprehension,  unaffected  by  the 
mechanical  factors  of  reading'     He  indicates,  too,  that  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction,  since 
it  is  'little  subject  to  improvement  through  specific  practice* ' 
''ore  experimentation  is  needed  on  this  point,  expecially  in  connec- 
tion with  its  relation  to  the  broader  concept  of  general  intelligence. 
That  pupils  do  reach  higher  scores  in  the  test  each  year  is  known, 
b\it  how  much  or1  this  is  due  to  increased  maturity  and  how  iuch  to 
more  instruction  or  better  instruction  has  not  been  determined.  (?00j 
"The  Thorndike-McOall  Scale  is  readily  administered.    The  pupils 
learn  what  is  wanted  in  going  through  the  fore-exercise.  The 
actual  working  time  is  JO  minutes.     The  scoring  key  consists  of  an- 
swers accepted  as  correct,  together  with  some  of  the  more  common 
types  of  incorrect  resporine.     Scoring  is  tedious,  but  is  facilitated 
by  practice.    The  teacher  should  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
the  seven  specific  rules  given  in  the  Manual  of  Directions.  The 
first  score  obtained  Is  simply  the  number  right.    Tables  should 
then  be  prepared  from  data  given  in  the  Manual  of  Direct ion*>,  leading 
+o  the  following  measures:  T- Scores,  Reading  Age,  and  Reading  Quotient 
These  derived  acoreajsnable  comparisons  of  pupil- standing  from  test  to 
tes+  in  different  fields.    Conversion  tables  are  given  in  the  Manual 
of  Directions  for  the  Thorndike-McOall  Scale,  and  the  norms  are  based 
upon  them.    Another  table  converts  the  T-Scores  into  a  Reading  Age. 
The  latter  is  expressed  in  months  and  may  be  divided  by  the  pupil's 
chronological  age  to  obtain  his  Reading  Quotient.    As  with  the  I.Q., 
the  \normal1  child  will  have  h  quotient  of  100,  meaning  here  that  he 
possesses  normal  reading  ability.     Inferior  and  superior  children 
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with  respect  to  all  reading    will  be  found  proportionately  below  and 
above  100.  (200) 

"So  much  of  statietical  nature  has  been  written  about  this  scale, 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  tha+  the  teacher,  not  interested  in  such 
discussions  per  se,  may  find  the  issues  obscured.    In  brief  the  Thorn- 
dike-McOall  Reading  Scale  is  not  as  reliable  as  many  of  the  later 
reading  teats — e.g.,  the  Haggerty  Reading  Examination  and  the  Stan- 
ford Reading  Examination — and  does  not  have  the  diagnostic  power  of 
these  later  tests.     Reading  a  paragraph,  then  finding  the  right  an- 
swer to  questions  baaed  on  the  reading  (the  paragraph  remaining  in  view ) 
ia  to  some  extent  a  matching  exercise  in  silent  reading'  it  diare- 
gp.rds  the  mechanic  a  of  the  process,  takes  no  account  of  speed,  and 
gives  only  a  pnrtial  measure  of  the  material  the  pupil  really  grasped. 
These  factora  may  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  outside  the  scope  of 
trie  scales,  but  they  are  not  outside  the  scope  of  the  teaching  of 
reading.  (.200) 

""hese  scale;,  serve  certain  useful  purposes,  however.     They  en- 
able the  teacher  to  locate  the  'capable  but  slow'  pupil  in  reading,  and 
to  place  him  approximately  in  the  proper  grade.     Other  reading  tests 
usually  fail  to  do  this,  as  speed  is  ordinarily  a  consideration.  The 
general  standing  of  a  class  or  a  school  system  can  be  ascertained, 
for  extensive  norms  are  available,     ^he  large  number  of  equivalent 
forms  permits  giving  the  test  as  frequently  as  desired."  (20o) 

"The  scale  has  been  widely  used,  and  is  therefore  well  known. 
It  is  probably  a  measure  of  power  in  comprehension.     It  seeks  to  an- 
swer the  question,  'How  difficult  a  paragraph  can  you  read  and  as- 
swer  questions  about?'     It  singles  out  poor  and  good  readers,  but  doea 
not  tell  us  why  they  are  good  or  poor.     Since  the  time  limit  for  the 
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test  in  thirty  minutes,  this  t<|&jpt  gives  no  neasure  of  rate.  The 
scoring  is  somewhat  subjective  and  is  also  time  consuming."  (2?o) 

"The  scale  is  made  up  of  10  or  11  paragraphs ,  or  stanzas,  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.    Each  paragraph  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  Questions  to  be  answered  b|r  the  pupil  after  reading 
the  paragraph.    There  are  10  forms  of  the  scale  which  are  equivalent 
rind  may  he  used  interchangeable .     Since  the  scale  may  he  used  each 
month,  it  La  a  teaching  device  as  well  as  a  measuring  scale.    The  f 
scale  is  standardized  both  by  age  and  grade  Pnd  permits  computation 
of  t  he  ' Read  ing  Quot lent 1 V"        ( 42 1 } 

"There  are  ten  forms  of  this  series  of  scales,  which  are  intend- 
ed to  measure  the  decree  of  reading  difficulty  in  sentences  and  para- 
graphs that  pupils  can  master  perfectly  in  p  given  time.  Although 
there  are  not  exactly  the  same  number  of  paragraphs  and  questions  in 
each  saale,  and  the  difficulty  of  a  question  is  not  known  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  difficulty  of  the  corresponding  question  on 
other  forms,  Professor  McOall  has  provided  with  each  form  a  table  for 
converting  'raw  scores'  into  scores  on  a    T-Scale,1  which  is  statis- 
tically the  same  for  all  forms.    Theoretically  a  mnil's  score  on  the 
T, Scale  would  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  test  on  which 
he  is  measured.    The  units  of  the  T-Soale  are  based  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  done,  which  causes  high  scores  to  indicate  that 
cjreat  difficulty  was  successfully  met  and  low  scores  to  signify  that 
les3  difficulty  was  overcome."  (448) 

"The  scale  is  valuable  for  use  in  survey  work  to  determine  the 
proficiency  attained  by  grades  in  comprehension  of  reading."  (507) 
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Van  Vagenen.,  !f.  J.,  "vH_n  Wagenen  Reading  Scales,  '  Blooroington, 
Illinois:     ^iblic  School  Publishin0  Company,  I?'?.?,  S?.00  oer  100,  each 
serieB,  Scales  A,  B,  and  0;   specimen  set  of  all  Reading  Scales,  20  cent 

Purposes  to  measure  pupils'  ability  to  read  and  conprehend  Eng- 
liah  literature,  history,  or  general  science'  range:  grades  7-12, 
tine  to  gives  about  5^  minutes;  tine  to  score:  one  minute*  .standard- 
ized.    'The  Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales  in  English  Literature  are 
part  of  a  series  which  includes  reading  tests  in  history,  general 
science,  and  English  literature.     Three  scales,  A,  B,  snd  C,  are  a- 
mailable  in  Snglish  1/iterature .    Each  consists  of  a  series  of  para- 
graphs, 15  i-i  number."     "Below  each  paragraph  from  4  to  6  statements 
are  made.    The  pupil  is  to  put  a  check  nark  'in  front  of  each  state- 
ment which  contains  an  idea  that  is  in  the  p>ragraph  or  that  can  be 
derived  °ro:i  iti."  (200 )  and  (421) 

"The  Van  Wagenen  Scales  measure  ability  to  see  relations,  range 
of  general  information,  reading  vocabulary  and  composition  vocabulary. 
A  study  o.""  the  (difficulties  of  items  based  on  600  cases  in  grades 
4,  6f  Ci  ^  and  1?  w«i  made.    Findings:  These  sosles  may  be  used  for 
measuring  a+tainment  arid  progress  of  pupils  in  +  he  above  functions 
in  grades  three  through  twelve."  (2*?) 

"in  ^oing  through  the  scales  the  pupils  must  resist  falling 
into  error,  *\nd  must  depend  upon  inference  to  a  considerable  extent* 
The  test  is  much  more  +han  a  matching  test,  as  intelligence  enters 
into  it  markedly.    This  type  of  scale  abstracts  definitely  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Material  ^ron  its  general  1  appreciation* 1  Scoring 
is  completely  objective,  although  somewhat  complicated  by  a  weight- 
ing system.     The  end  result  is  a  numerical  score.  (200) 

"Glass  medians,  2^-perdentiles,  and  "75-peroentiles  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  tentative  standards  of  achievement  given  in  the  Glass 
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Record  Sheet.    An  individual  record  eard  permits  ready  transference 
of  flcorea  into  mental  ajesy  (derived  froi  comparison  of  about  *)Q0 
cases  ^iven  in  the  English  Literature  Scale  and  the  Terman  "roup 
Tea+  of  Mental  Ability),    The  Van  Wajenen  Reading  Scaler,  can  be 
used  to  advantage  where  comprehension  of  a  particular  type  of  read- 
in0  should  he  measured.    Ordinarily  the  results  should  be  considered 
aa  supplement ary  to  those  of  a  standard  intelligence  test."  (200) 
"Several  tests  have  been  prepared  in  the  field  of  literature. 
No  doubt  many  teachers  have  hailed  these  tests  as  measures  of  ap- 
preciation.    In  many  cases,  however,  i+  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these  testa  meaaure  appreciation.    w"hile  it  is  true 
that  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  pupils  must  en^a^e  in  general- 
isations of  a  character  involving  appreciation,  it  is  true  that  the 
ability  of  pupil  a  to  answer  the  queations  is  lar-ely  a  measure  of 
ability  to  comprehend  meaning.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  these 
tests  may  be  better  measures  of  ability  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
literature  than  of  appreciation.     It  should  be  admitted  that  ability 
to  comprehend  meaning  is  involved  in  appreciation.     The  various  fac- 
tors, are,  however,  so  complefl  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  isolate  them." 
(230) 
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Whipple,  3uy  M.,  "Whipple's  High  School  and  r!0lle~e  Reading 
Tent,  Forma  A  and  B,    Bl  ooBflngtoftj  Illinois5  Public  School  Publish- 
ing 'ompany,  1925>  8p.,  ??.00  per  100  each  porrai  Speci  en  set7 
15  centH 

Purpose:  to  teat  pupils    speed  and  copiprehension  of  Bubject 
matter;  rsn^e:  hijh  school  and  college]  time  to  ^ivej  10  minutes? 
time  to  score:  short;  standardized.    This  test  is  published  in  2 
forns.    Form  A  deals  with  'The  Ijea^ue  of  Nations  Assembly"  and 
Form  B  with  'Exclusion  or  Quota  for  Japanese?'1     Each  form  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  paragraphs  on  the  subject,  each  or"1  which  requires 
continuous  and  relatively  lonr;  attention.    Numerous  questions  or 
directions  are  inserted  in  the  material. 
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Wit ham,  E.  6.,  "Witham's  English  Vocabulary  Teats  (pIso  called 
Southingt  on- Plymouth  English  Vocabulary  Testa),  n  Newark,  Sew  Jersey 
J.  L.  Hannaatt  Coiipany,  1921,  $1.00  per  set  of  50,  complete;  speci- 
men set,  v?5  cents. 

"Purpose?  to  measure  pupil '  s  vocabularyj  range:  grades  5"*13; 
time  to  ji^e:  ?.0  Minutes*  time  to  score:  1  /?  minute;  standardized* 
This  test  ia  composed  o"  1C)0  words  selected  from  the  Ay  res  Measur- 
ing Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling  and  from  the  Thorndike  Reading 
Scale  A-2,  word  knowledge  or  visual  vocabulary.    Ninety  words  were 
selected  from  the  Ayres1  scale  and  ten  from  the  Thorndike  Scale. 
The  test  is  in  two  parts,  i  and  °,  each  part  including  50  words. 
On  the  opposite  pa_;e  from  each  list  of  5^  words  are  definitions. 
The  pupils  are  directed  to  write  the  number  corresponding  to  esch 
word  before  the  definition  of  that  word.    Especially  suitable  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools." 
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Wham,  E.  C,  "  Wit  ham1  8  Silent  Reading  Teste, "  Newark,  New 
Jersey:  J.  L.  Hamnett  rJo.mpany,  $1.00  per  set  of       , complete . 

"Purposes  to  Measure  pupils'  ability  in  silent  reading*  range* 
grades  4— j  tine  to  gives  °0  to  JO  minutes*  time  to  score:   1/P  min- 
ute: standardized.     The  tests  are  composed  of  two  separate  tests  sim 
ilar  in  construction  and  arrangement*    No.  I  deala  with  mechanical 
content,  and  No.  IT  with  literary  content.     Each  test  consists  of 
t'5  short  stories  with     sentences  out  of  proper  order.     The  pupil  is 
read  the  sentences  through  so  aa  to  get  some  idea  of  the. story, 
and  decide  the  correct  order  of  the  sentences." 
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^oody,  Clifford,  "Woody  Silent  Reading  Teat,"  new  York,  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1922,  TO  cents  each. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  ability  to  get  the  central  thought  in  si- 
lent reading  of  paragraphs'  ranje:  grades  4-12;  time  to  jive:  to  min- 
utes* tine  to  score:  one  minute;  standardized.     The  test  is  composed 
of  two  forms  of  equal  difficulty  and  similar  in  construction  and 
p rran^-ment •    5ach  form  contains  9  paragraphs.     After  each  paragraph, 
5  statements  are  written-     The  pupil  is  to  indicate  the  one  he  thinks 
best  expresses  the  central  thought  in  the  paragraph." 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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10.    Cross  references  found  in  various  readings  done. 

This  chapter  is  included  as  a  point  of  departure  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  carry  on  studies  in  the  future.    Because  much  of 
the  printed  material  is  extraneous,  it  is  hoped  that  this  bibli- 
ography may  save  others  many  hours  of  labor  and  search. 

It  is  divided  into  three  part at  references  to  studies  on  the 
college  level,  references  to  studies  on  the  high  school  level,  and 
references  of  a  general  nature.    There  are  many  unpublished  theses 
and  articles  listed  which  from  their  titles  can  not  be  classified, 
but  they  are  included  in  order  that  nothing  of  value  may  be  omitted. 
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REFERENCES  TO  STUDIES  ON  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

1 .  Albright,  Beatrice  Floe.  "Typical  reading  disabilities  of  col- 

lege entrants,"  Master  s  thesis,  Los  Angeles,  California: 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California,  1927 

2.  Albright,  Beatrice  Floe,  and  Homing,  Floy,  "Typical  reading 

disabilities  of  college  entrants,"  California  Quarterly  of 
Secondary  Education,  5« 166— 169,  January,  1028 

"Summarizes  the  reading  disabilities  of  1055  college  en- 
trants as  illustrated  by  the  errors  made  in  the  section  of 
the  Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination,  Form  P,  devoted  to 
reading  comprehension.    Shows  real  need  for  corrective  work 
with  respect  to  reading  and  study  habits  at  the  college  level." 

5.    Anderson,  Ernest  Mitchell,  "individual  differences  in  the  read- 
ing ability  of  college  students,"  Doctor's  thesis,  University 
of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Vol.  29,  *o.  59,  Educational  Series  No. 
25,  Columbia,  Missouri:  University  of  Missouri,  October  14, 
1928,  77  p. 

"The  subjects  used  for  this  study  were  257  University  of 
Missouri  students  enrolled  in  educational  psychology,  Course 
A102,  during  the  fall  and  the  winter  semesters  of  1927-1928. 
The  evidence  presented  seems  to  justify  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  extreme  individual  differences  exist  in  the 
reading  ability  of  college  students;  (2)  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  reading  ability  of  college  students  are  great 
enough  to  demand  that  instruction  be  individualized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  with  varying  degrees  of  reading  capacity; 
(5)  the  best  readers  in  a  course  in  educational  psychology 
are  reading  to  about  50  per  cent  capacity  but  are  comprehend- 
ing only  about  20  to  50  percent  of  the  more  difficult  material 
and  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  easier  material .    The  aim 
was  to  determine  the  individual  differences  in  reading  abili- 
ty and  specific  reading  performance  in  educational  psychology." 

4.    Anderson,  E.         "Reading  in  the  advanced  department,"  Volta 
Review,  52:4o5-409,  September,  1950 

Averill,  L.  A.,  and  Mueller,  A.  D.,  "The  effect  of  practice  on 
the  improvement  of  silent  reading  in  adults,"  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Research.  17:125-12?,  February,  I928 

"Conducted  an  experiment  with  16  senior  women  in  college 
'to  determine  whether  systematic  practice  in  rapid  silent 
reading  distributed  over  a  period  of  several  months,'  would 
materially  affect  the  regular  rate  of  reading.    The  results 
showed  that  the  rate  was  practically  doubled  and  that  compre- 
hension was  not  appreciably  affected  either  way.    There  was 
no  control  group  for  comparison," 
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Behrens,  H.  D«, "Remedial  reading  for  junior  college  students," 
Junior  College  Journal.  5: 146-1 4£,  December,  1952 
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Behrens,  Herman  D.,  "The  value  of  remedial  reading  for  college 
freshmen,  "  Master's  thesis,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1950,  196  p.  ms. 

"To  determine  the  value  of  remedial  reading,  159  trained 
students  of  the  freshman  class  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
were  followed  through  two  quarters  of  academic  work,  and  their 
point-hour-ratios  were  secured.    Results  were  then  compared 
with  results  of  215  students  of  the  same  intelligence  who  did 
not  receive  the  training.    Conclusions!  (1)  college  freshmen 
of  low  initial  ability  are  trainable J  (2)  college  freshmen  who 
are  trained  show  a  rise  in  academic  marks  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  possible  range  from  absolute  failure  to  outstand- 
ing success  and  one-half  of  the  actual  range  shown  by  the  ma- 
jority of  college  students j  (5)  college  freshmen  enter  with  in- 
adequate preparation,  showing  the  need  of  remedial  projects  in 
high  school  or  at  a  lower  level;  and  (4)  college  students  can 
teach  and  drill  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  individual 
instruction  possible. " 

Berry,  Betty  Trier,  "improving  freshman  reading  ability,"  Eng- 
lish Journal.  20:824-828,  December,  1951 

"Describes  the  results  of  remedial  training  in  reading 
given  in  a  college  class.    Berry  carried  on  a  study  with  the 
following  question  in  mind:  'Taking  the  freshman  with  his 
present  intelligence  and  background,  with  his  visual  acuity 
and  perceptual  habits  of  reading  as  we  find  him,  can  we  im- 
prove him  in  the  rather  technical  matter  of  his  use  of  spe- 
cific reading  processes  or  performances?'    Nine  specific  read- 
ing abilities  were  chosen  for  experimentation.    The  results  of 
training  given  to  2o4  students  showed  clearly  its  value,  the 
greater  gains  being  made  by  the  students  of  superior  intelli- 
gence . " 

Berry,  Betty  Trier,  "A  study  of  reading  comprehension  at  the 
college  freshman  level,  "  Doctor's  thesis,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia: University  of  Southern  California,  1951,  24^  p. 

"An  analysis  of  reading  comprehension  into  its  constitu- 
ent abilities  and  a  report  of  experimental  procedures  for 
improving  certain  of  these  abilities." 

Book,  William  F.,  "How  well  college  students  read,"  School  and 
Society,  26:242-247,  August  20,  1927 

"Pound  that  unsuccessful  students  in  orientation  courses 
were  poor  in  reading.    Reported  marked  differences  in  the 
range  of  reading  ability  as  measured  by  the  Whipple  reading 
tests."    "Reports  the  results  of  tests  of  the  ability  of  stu- 
dents to  read  and  study,  discusses  the  relation  betveen  abili- 
ty to  read  and  academic  success,  and  describes  the  results  of 
efforts  to  improve  the  reading  achievement  of  four  groups  of 
college  students.    A  series  of  tests  showed  that  the  reading 
efficiency  of  the  students  had  improved  102  per  cent  during 
the  semester  and  that  'their  ability  to  master  a  standardized 
assignment  had  improved  from  60.O  to  97.5  per  cent.'  Efforts 
to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  two  other  groups  of  students 


led  Book  to  the  conclusion  that  much  concrete  help  can  be 
given  to  college  student s  'not  only  in  solving  the  problems  en- 
countered in  learning  to  read  more  effectively  but  in  improv- 
ing their  method  of  work  along  other  important  lines.'  There 
was  no  control  group  for  comparison." 

11.  Broom,  Mybert  Eustace,  "An  analysis  of  certain  factors  affecting 

reading  achievement  at  the  college  level,"  Doctor's  thesis, 
Los  Angeles,  California:  University  of  Southern  California, 
1951,  276  p. 

"An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  general  information,  tem- 
perament, personality  traits,  and  emotional  disturbances  upon 
silent  reading  achievement ,  with  an  account  of  a  remedial 
reading  program  evolved  from  data  assembled  during  the  course 
of  the  study." 

12.  Buchanan,  Pearl  Leigh,  "An  experimental  study  of  adult  reading 

abilities,"  Master  s  thesis,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1929,  75  p»  ms. 

15.  Carroll,  Robert  P.,  and  Jacobs,  Charles  C.,  "Drill  in  silent 

reading  for  college  freshmen.    School  and  Society,  ^0:656-658, 
November  9,  1929 

"A  study  was  made  of  the  rate  and  relative  amount  of  im- 
provement that  college  students  make  as  a  result  of  drill  in 
silent  reading  during  summer  school  at  Syracuse  University. 
The  student a  and  a  control  group  of  a  number  of  teachers  and 
graduate  students,  took  the  tests  which  covered  selections 
from  textbooks  used  in  freshman  courses  in  botany,  English, 
history,  and  zoology.    The  drill  group  showed  a  rather  con- 
stant daily  improvement  in  speed  of  reading,  and  the  average 
gain  of  this  group  was  2.8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  con- 
trol group.    Specific  drill  rendered  the  group  more  homogene- 
ous in  reading  ability." 

14.  Crofoot,  Bess  L.,  "Remedial  Reading,"  School  and  SocjLety, 
25:205-206,  February  12,  1927 

"Presents  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  read- 
ing achievement  of  29  experienced  teachers  attending  Hampton 
Institute.    Describes  the  procedure  followed  with  a  class  in 
need  of  remedial  instruction  in  reading,  during  the  summer 
of  1926.    The  age  of  those  in  the  class  varied  from  21  to  4j 
years.    Preliminary  and  final  measures  of  reading  achievement 
were  secured  through  the  use  of  the  Monroe  Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Test  and  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale.    A  study 
was  made  by  the  class  of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties 
and  their  remedies.    O'Brien,  "Reading:  Its  psychology  and  ped- 
agogy" was  used  as  a  textbook.    Each  assigned  lesson  was  read 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  reported  on  in  writing.  Practice 
in  reading  simple  interesting  material  was  required  for  15 
minutes  each  day.    The  "Standard  Test  Lessons"  by  McCall  were 
used  daily.    Special  work  was  done  on  vocabulary.    Practice  in 
the  recognition  of  phrases  and  in  the  interpretation  of  sen- 
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tencea  and  paragraphs  waB  required.    The  scores  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  session  showed  notable  improvement,  particularly 
among  the  students  who  ranked  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment.   There  was  no  control  group  with  which  to  make  a 
comparison." 

15.  Orosland,  H.  R.,  "Letter-position  effects,  in  the  range  of  at- 

tention experiment,  as  affected  by  the  number  of  letters  in 
each  exposure,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  14:^77-507, 
October,  1951 

"Reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  140  college 
sophomores  to  verify  the  conclusions  readhed  in  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  1928." 

16.  Deal,  Roy  W.,  "An  attempt  to  improve  the  reading-for- study  abili- 

ty of  college  freshmen,"  Doctor's  thesis,  Nebraska:  University 
of  Nebraska,  1951 »  100  p. 

"A  systematic  practice  in  reading  for  study  followed  by 
tests  of  retention.    An  attempt  to  develop  study  habits  in  col- 
lege students  with  the  emphasis  upon  reading." 

17.  DeBoer,  John  J.,  "College  qualifications  test  in  reading,"  Eng- 

lish Journal .  (high  school  edition  and  college  edition),  21: 
629-641,  October,  1952 

18.  Editorial  in  Elementary  English  Review.  April,  1952,  p.  107 

19.  Eurich,  Alvin  C,  "Enlarging  the  vocabulary  of  college  students," 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  1951 >  8  p.  ma. 

"An  experimental  study  to  determine  whether  college  stu- 
dents enlarge  their  vocabularies  through  special  drills.  The 
experimental  group  made  significantly  greater  gains  than  the 
control  group.    A  Vocabulary  Test  for  College  Students  was 
made." 

20.  Eurich,  Ilvin  C,  "An  experimental  program  to  enlarge  the  vocabu- 

laries of  college  students,"  Addresses  delivered  during  the 
eighteenth  annual  Shhoolmen'a  Week,  Educational  Research  Bulle- 
tin, No.  5,  Minneapolis,  Minnesotaj  Eta  Chapter,  Phi  Delta  Kap- 
pa, College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  1951  >  PP» 
22-24. 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  vocabulary  training  given 
to  196  college  freshmen.  It  was  found  that  special  vocabulary 
drills  given  to  19^  freshmen  students  proved  valuable." 

""21.  Eurich,  Alvin  C,  "An  experimental  study  of  the  reading  abilities 
of  college  students,"  Doctor's  thesis,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 
University  of  Minnesota,  1929,  208  p.,  (also  New  York  City* 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section 
Q,  December  27,  I928,  8  p.  as.,  same  title) 

"ThiB  study  shows  an  attempt  to  improve  the  reading  abili- 
ties of  college  students  by  means  of  reading  exercises.  Find- 
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inga:  When  measured  by  testa  which  overlap  the  training  exer- 
cises the  gains  made  by  the  experimental  group  are  significant- 
ly greater  than  the  gains  made  by  the  control  group.  When 
measured  by  general  tests  which  do  not  overlap  the  training  ex- 
ercises no  such  differences  are  observed." 

22.  Eurich,  Alvin  0.,  "A  method  for  measuring  retention  in  reading," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  24:202-203,  October,  1951 

Comparea  the  results  of  retention  testa  given  to  college 
students  before  reading,  after  reading,  and  a  week  later," 

25.  Eurich,  Alvin  0.,  "A  speed  of  reading  test  for  college  students," 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  1929 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  a  teat  of  the 
rate  at  which  college  atudente  read.    Findings:  A  speed  of 
reading  test  was  constructed  and  evaluated  for  reliability  and 
validity.    Norms  were  established  on  approximately  2000  stu- 
dents." "The  Minnesota  Speed  of  Reading  Test  for  College  Stu- 
dents" 

24.  Eurich,  Alvin  C,,  "The  reading  abilities  of  college  students," 

An  experimental  study,  College  problems  series,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota?  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1951 ,  xvi  -  208  p# 
(See  also  "English  Journal"  college  edition,  21:155-141,  and 
Journal  of  Higher  Education.  5:515-517) 

"Studies  the  effect  that  drills  in  vocabulary,  paragraph 
reading,  and  study  have  upon  reading  efficiency,  vocabulary, 
marks  in  English,  and  marks  in  all  subjects  taken  oy  the  atu- 
dente.   Findings:  The  results  indicate  that  the  experimental 
group  made  significant  gains  in  vocabulary  teats  that  over- 
lap the  training  exercises.    No  significant  gains  were  noted 
on  the  other  tests.    The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  train- 
ing exercises  were  efficacious  in  producing  an  improvement  in 
the  specific  vocabulary  upon  which  drill  was  given  but  not  in 
general  vocabulary."    "Reports  the  methods  used  and  the  re- 
sults secured  in  studies  among  college  freshmen  to  determine 
the  value  of  intensive  drills  in  paragraph  reading  and  vo- 
cabulary. It  was  found  that  specific  training  in  vocabulary  rc* 
suited  in  measurable  improvement.    Practice  exercises  in  com- 
prehension which  had  no  relation  to  other  reading  activities 
in  which  the  students  were  engaged  failed  to  secure  any  in- 
crease in  general  reading  achievement." 

25.  Eurich,  Alvin  C,  "The  relation  of  speed  of  reading  to  compre- 

hension," School  and  Society.  52:404-4o6,  September  20,  1950 

"A  study  to  determine  the  relation  of  apeed  of  reading 
to  comprehension.    College  students  were  used  as  subjects. 
Findings:  The  relation  between  speed  and  comprehension  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  each  is  measured.    The  average 
of  26  correlations  reported  in  this  study  was  52  which  indi- 
cates a  positive  but  not  close  relationship  between  rate  of 
reading  and  comprehension." 
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26.  Fitzsiinmone,  Ethel  M. ,  "Study  of  the  ability  of  high  school 

seniors  and  college  freshmen  to  read  directions,"  Master's 
thesis,  Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska,  1950,  55  P« 

"The  ability  to  read  directions  was  found  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  expected  from  the  collecting  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  be  clear  that  special  training  in  the  reading 
of  directions  is  desirable." 

27.  French,  Helen  A.,  "An  experiment  in  adult  reading  in  the  uni- 

versity of  Pittsburgh,"  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

28.  French,  Helen  Aiken,  MA  study  to  determine  the  possibility  of 

increasing  the  reading  ability  of  adults,"  Master  s  thesis, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 

"Secured  a  consistently  larger  percentage  of  improvement 
on  the  Whipple  and  Van  Wagenen  tests  in  the  experimental 
groups  than  in  the  control  groups.    These  differences  proba- 
bly are  significant,  but  the  data  require  further  analysis  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  significance," 

29.  French,  Helen  Aiken,  and  Jones,  Walter  B#,  "Adult  reading  ex- 

periments," Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania}  University  of  Pittsburgh 

50.  Good,  Carter  V.,  "The  effect  of  extensive  and  intensive  reading 

on  the  reproduction  of  ideas  or  thought  units,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology.  l8:477-;!85,  October,  1927 

Reports  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  college  students 
to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  exteneive  and  intensive 
reading  as  measured  by  the  reproduction  of  ideas." 

51.  Good,  Carter  V.,  "Experimental  study  of  the  merits  of  extensive 
and  intensive  reading  in  the  social  sciences,"  School  and  So- 
ciety.  22:758-760,  December  12,  1 925 

The  study  employs  two  types  of  procedure  as  follows:  (1) 
reading  done  outside  the  regular  clads  period  to  determine  the 
merits  of  extensive  and  intensive  reading  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  given  course*  (2)  reading  done  under  controlled  condi- 
tions within  the  reading  of  material  extraneous  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course.    The  results  of  this  investigation  indi- 
cate that  the  character  and  length  of  reading  assignments  should 
vary  with  the  purpose  of  the  reading,  and  al3o  indicates  the 
desirability  of  investigating  the  problem  of  ability  grouping 
and  differentiated  reading  assignments." 

Good,  Carter  7.,  "An  experimental  study  of  the  merits  of  exten- 
sive and  intensive  reading  in  the  social  sciences,"  School  Re- 
view, 55^755-770,  December,  1925 

"Found  that  extensive  reading  is  superior  to  intensive 
reading  in  range  and  accuracy  of  information,  ability  in  problem 
solving  and  in  ability  to  see  relationships  or  to  outline, 
while  intensive  reading  of  a  small  amount  of  material  enables 
the  student  to  reproduce  practically  as  much  as  he  is  able  to 
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reproduce  after  a  superficial  reading  of  a  larger  amount.  Sug- 
gests that  lowest  fourth  of  class  in  intelligence  be  given  a 
minimum  reading  assignment  based  on  fundamentals  in  the  course. 
Lowest  fourth  of  the  class  gets  facts  fairly  well  but  fails 
where  judgment  is  concerned." 

Good,  Carter  V.,  "The  effect  of  a  single  reading  versus  two  read- 
ings of  a  given  body  of  material,"  Journal  of  Educational  Method, 
5:525-529,  April,  1926 

"Discusses  the  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  single  reading  and  of  two  readings  of  given  se- 
lections by  high  school  and  college  students.    Extensive  readers 
secure  higher  scores  than  the  intensive  readers.    Since  one 
reading  resulted  in  a  fair  mastery  of  the  pages  read,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  read  a  new  selection  on  som9  topic  instead  of  rereading 
same  pages." 

54.  Good,  Carter         "An  experimental  study  of  the  merits  of  exten- 

sive and  intensive  reading  in  the  social  sciences,"  Unpublished 
Doctor's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois!  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  I925 

"Presents  the  methods  and  results  of  an  elaborate  study 
among  high  school  and  college  students  to  determine  the  merits 
of  several  reading  and  study  procedures  as  measured  by  (1) 
range  and  accuracy  of  information,  (2)  ability  in  problem-solv- 
ing or  ability  to  apply  knowledge  to  given  situations,  (5)  abili- 
ty to  see  relationships  or  to  outline,  (4)  ability  to  reproduce 
ideas  or  thought  unit3,  and  (5)  ability  to  retain  material  read." 

55.  Cray,  William  Scott,  "Provision  for  individual  differences  in 

reading  efficiency,"  Institute  for  administrative  officers  of 
higher  institutions,  Proceedings,  I952,  p.  144-158 

56.  Gray,  William  Scott,  Gray,  Wil  Lou,  and  Tilton,  J.  Warren,  "The 
Opportunity  Schools  of  South  Carolina:  An  experimental  study," 
New  York:  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  1952,  142  p. 

"Presents  data  showing  the  progress  of  adults  of  limited 
education  when  favorable  learning  conditions  are  provided;  com- 
pares the  progress  of  those  of  different  levels  of  capacity  and 
initial  achievement." 

Gray,  William  Scott,  and  Munroe,  Ruth,  "The  reading  interests  and 
habits  of  adults,"  New  York5  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929,  506  p. 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  more  than  100  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  reading  of  adults  and  presents  the  findings  of  nu- 
merous cases  studies  of  reading  interests  and  habits.  A  summary 
of  the  important  findings  reported  in  the  above  book  is  given  in: 
"What  they  read:  A  study  of  reading  habits  of  adults,"  Journal 
of  Adult  Education,  1:65-69,  February,  1929." 

58.  Greene,  E.  B.,  "Effectiveness  of  various  rates  of  silent  reading 
of  college  students,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  15:214-227, 
April,  1951,  (Bibliography} 
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59.  Haefner,  Ralph,  "Casual  learning  of  word  meanings,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  25*267-377,  April,  May,  1952 

"Reports  the  results  of  a  controlled  experiment  with 
teachers  college  students  to  determine  the  value  of  casual  con- 
tacts with  words  in  learning  their  meanings.    He  reported  dis- 
tinct value  of  oasual  contacts  with  words  in  learning  their 
meanings.    The  specific  device  used  was  to  write  a  new  word 
with  its  definition  and  an  illustrative  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  each  day  before  the  experimental  class  came  into 
the  room.    As  soon  as  the  class  work  began,  the  definition  and 
its  illustration  were  erased," 

40.  Haggerty,  Mel Yin  E.,  and  Eurich,  Alvin  C,  "Examiners'  manual  for 

the  Minnesota  reading  examination  for  college  students,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1950,  18  p. 

"An  evaluation  of  the  Minnesota  reading  examination  for 
college  students.    Findings:  Reliability  coefficients  for  the 
test  are  Part  I,  .91,  Part  $$,  .78,  Entire  test,  .87-  Validity 
coefficients  and  norms  have  also  been  determined." 

41.  Haggerty,  Melvin  E. ,  and  Eurich,  Alvin  0.,  "A  test  of  reading 

comprehension,"  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota, 
1929 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  a  test  of 
reading  comprehension  for  college  students.    Findings:  A  test 
of  reading  comprehension  was  constructed  and  evaluated  for  reli- 
ability and  validity.    Norms  were  established  on  over  5000 
students." 

42.  Haggerty,  Melvin  E.,  "The  improvement  of  college  instruction," 

School  and  Society.  27:25-57,  January  14,  1928 

45.  Harlan,  Charles  L.,  "The  technical  vocabulary  of  psychology," 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  17:554-557*  November,  1926 

"Describes  the  results  of  vocabulary  tests  involving 
psychological  terns  given  to  500  normal  school  students  before 
and  after  the  study  of  psychology." 

44.  Harrelson,  Pantha  V.,"The  effect  of  knowledge  of  results  upon 

oral  and  silent  reading,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  1:78- 
85,  1925 

"Gains  reported." 

45.  Hathaway,  G.  M., "Purposes  for  which  people  read:  A  technique 

for  their  discovery,"  Pittsburgh  University  School  of  Education 
Journal .  4:85-89,  March,  1929 

46.  Headley,  L.  A.,  BHow  to  study  in  college,"  New  York,  Henry  Holt 

and  Company,  I926,  417  p. 

"Suggestions  offered  to  improve  study  habits  are  the  out- 
growth of  a  course  on  methods  of  study  given  to  college  students. 
The  successive  chapters  are  concerned  with  such  topics  as  how  to 
keep  fit  physically  and  mentally;  how  to  concentrate,  understand, 
learn,  and  remember;  the  improvement  of  judgment  and  reasoning; 
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the  significance  of  reading  as  a  study  tool;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  skill  in  reading*  the  tailing  of  notes;  preparation  for 
an  examination.    Chapter  11  on  the  use  of  the  library  facilities 
offers  definite  aid  to  the  high  school  teacher  in  her  effort  to 
teach  the  function  of  indexes  and  reference  materials,  and  the 
use  of  books  and  references." 

47.  Holmes,  Eleanor  Ruth,  "Relative  merits  of  reading  guided  by  ques- 
tions versus  careful  reading  and  re-reading  without  questions," 
Master's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois:  University  of  Chicago,  192°> 
174  p.  ms. 

"The  author  compares  the  two  procedures  described  in  the 
title  for  college  students  as  to*  ^1)  meaning  values  derived  in 
terms  of  questions  used  by  one  group  in  study i  (2)  values  de- 
rived in  terms  of  supplementary  questions  not  known  by  either 
group  before  test?  and  (3)  total  values  derived  in  terms  of 
study  and  supplementary  questions,  for  different  types  of  ma- 
terial.   Conclusions8  In  general,  the  guidance  of  specific 
questions  results  in  larger  number  of  meaning  values  in  terms 
of  study  questions  themeelves,  no  loss  of  supplementary  values, 
and  a  larger  total  number  of  meaning  values,  when  the  purpose 
of  the  reading  is  delayed  recall  of  science  material  or  materi- 
al relating  to  the  history  of  English  literature.    For  immedi- 
ate recall  of  material  relating  to  the  history  of  English  lit- 
erature, question-directed  careful  reading  surpasses  undirected 
careful  reading  in  terms  of  study  questions  and  total  meaning 
values.    For  immediate  recall  of  scientific  material,  both  pro- 
cedures are  of  equal  value  in  terms  of  total  meaning  values  de- 
rived.   Question  directed  careful  reading  significantly  sur- 
passes undirected  careful  reading  for  acquisition  of  specific 
information  in  terms  of  study  questions  even  here,  however." 

46,  Jacobs,  Charles  C..  "An  experiment  in  silent  reading  for  college 
freshmen,"  Master  s  thesis,  Syracuse,  New  York*  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, I929. 

4o.  Jones,  E.  S.,  "Testing  and  training  the  inferior  or  doubtful 
freshman,"  Personnel  Journal .  6:89,  1927 

"Study  reveals  improvement  in  both  scholarship  and  reading." 

Jorgensen,  A,  N,,  Iowa  silent  reading  examinations.    Doctor. s 
thesis,  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  4,  No,  5, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1927,  16  p. 

"The  tests  were  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  diagnosing  the 
abilities  of  pupils  to  work  and  study  with  books.  Summation  of 
test  scores  reveals  a  comparative  profile  of  the  pupil's  abili- 
ty to  read  silently  in  activities  of  the  work  type.  The  scores 
on  the  separate  tests  will  reveal  iiiability  in  particular  skills 
necessary  for  efficient  study  and  comprehension  in  silent  read- 
ing. (See  also  "A  validation  of  a  series  of  silent  reading  tests," 
published  as  "Iowa  Silent  Reading  Examinations,"  Iowa,  1927) 

51.  Jorgensen,  A.  N,,  Use  of  diagnostic  tests  in  teaching  silent 
reading,"  Elementary  English  Review.  9:66-63,  April,  1952 
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52.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  nA  vocabulary  test,"  Popular  Science  -flonth- 

55.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  and  Whipple,  G.  if.,  "Kirkpatrick-Whipple 
Vocabulary  Test,"  424  North  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois* 
C.  H.  Stoelting  and  Company,  $1.50  per  100;  specimen  set,  15 
cents. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  size  of  vocabulary;  range*  college; 
time  to  give:  marking  of  words,  no  time  limit;  definitions, 
twenty  minutes;  time  to  score*  no  information;  standardized. 
This  test  is  made  up  of  100  words  selected  from  Webster's 
Abridged  Dictionary.    The  pupils  are  to  mark  the  words  they 
can  define  or  explain  or  with  which  they  are  familiar  or  un- 
familiar.   They  are  later  to  justify  their  marking  bgf  defining 
forty  of  the  words. 

54.  Kornhauser,  A.  W.,  "How  to  study,"  Chicago,  Illinois*  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1924,  4?  p. 

nA  handbook  of  forty-three  pages  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  in  college  and  high  schools.    Includes  general  direc- 
tions on  study,  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  good  habits  and 
reading*  and  gives  specific  directions  for  improvement  of  read- 
ing." 

55.  McClusky,  F.  Dean,  and  Dolch,  Edward  William,  "A  Study  Outline 

Test,"  School  Review,  52:757-772,  December,  1924 

"Describes  a  study-outline  test,  presents  preliminary  re- 
sults secured  through  its  use,  and  discusses  problems  for  in- 
vestigation."   "investigation  is  being  continued  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  to  determine  the  ability  of  students  to  label 
the  structure  of  an  author  s  thought  in  outline  form." 

56.  McClusky,  Howard,  ,  Unpublished  Doctor's 

Dissertation,  Chicago,  Illinois*  University  of  Chicago. 

"investigated  some  phases  of  college  reading  ability." 

57.  McClusky,  Howard,  "Experimental  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
certain  conditions  on  the  reading  of  college  students," 
Chicago  University  Abstracts  of  Theses,  Vol.  7,  p.  I25-I52, 
Chicago,  Illinois*  University  of  Chicago. 

McNee,  Marcia  Agnes,  "Factors  related  to  reading  achievement 
of  college  freshmen,"  Master's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois* 
University  of  Chicago,  1951,  121  p.  ms. 

BA  study  of  257  college  freshmen  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  during  the  fall  quarter  of  1950-1951. 
Findings*  Intelligence  is  a  conditioning  factor  in  reading 
achievement  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  84.19  per  cent  of  the 
poor  readers  and  none  of  the  good  readers  were  found  in  the 
four  lowest  percentile  ranks.    A  significant  degree  of  re- 
lationship was  shown  between  the  scores  on  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  Sones-Harry  high  school  achievement  test  and 
reading  achievement." 
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59  •  Meyer,  Max  P., "Reading  Test,"  University  of  Missouri 

"Purposes  to  measure  reading  ability  of  college  freshmen? 
range:  college  freshmen?  time  to  gives  ^5  minutes*  time  to 
score:  2  minutes*  standardized*  not  published  for  general  dis- 
tribution.   The  test  is  made  up  of  several  selections  which 
are  difficult  to  comprehend  and  cover  very  different  matter. 
Questions  are  asked  on  each  selection,  the  questions  being 
of  true-false,  multiple- response,  or  completion  types." 

60.  Morrison,  Kellophene  Alfred,  "The  relation  between  reading  com- 

prehension and  college  success  for  first  semester  freshmen," 
Master's  thesis,  Los  Angeles,  California*  University  of  South- 
ern California,  1928 

61.  Nelson,  M.  J.,  and  Denny,  E.  C,  "The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 

for  College  and  Senior  High  School,"  New  York*  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1929,  Forms  A  and  B,  Manual  of  Directions 

62.  Nineteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu< 

cation,  Part  I,  "New  Materials  of  Instruction,"  Chapter  5, 
"Reading  Instructions  for  College  Student a"  p.  52-57,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois*  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1920,  194  p» 

65.  Parr,  Frank  W.,  "The  extent  of  remedial  reading  work  in  state 

universities  in  the  United  States,"  School  and  Society,  51*5^7- 
548,  April  19,  1950 

"Forty  state  universities  replied  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  every  state  university  in  the  country  to  get  a  check  on  the 
extent  of  remedial  work  in  reading  done  during  1929*    Findings s 
The  practice  of  remedial  reading  work  varies  in  the  state  uni- 
versities.   A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
problem  of  remedial  training  in  reading  on  the  college  level." 

64.  Parr,  Frank  W.,  "Factors  associated  with  poor  reading  ability  of 

adults,"  School  and  Society.  55*626,  May  7,  1952. 
"Remedial  measures  for  reading  deficiencies," 

65.  Parr,  Frank  W.,  "Remedial  reading  instruction  as  a  phase  of  per- 

sonnel work  in  higher  education,"  Regional  conference  on  higher 
education  papers,  Research  in  higher  education,  1951 »  P*  ^7-71 

66.  Parr,  Frank  W.,"A  remedial  program  for  the  inefficient  silent 

reader  in  college,    Doctor  s  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa?  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1950,  405  p.  as, 

"Twenty  students  at  the  University  of  Iowa  were  given  in- 
structions in  how  to  read  and  how  to  study,  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  weeks.    A  marked  effect  upon  scholarship  was  noted." 

67.  Parr,  Frank  W.,  "Teaching  college  students  how  to  read,"  Jour- 

nal of  Higher  Education.  2: 524-350,  June,  I95I 

68.  Parr,  Frank  W.,  and  Nemzek,  Claude  L. ,  "The  inefficient  silent 

reader  in  college,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education.  7s 299-505* 
March,  19J0 
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"A  study  was  made  of  550  entering  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  who  were  called  'inefficient  silent  readers' 
based  on  their  grades  in  the  Iowa  comprehension  test.    A  fol- 
low-up study  was  made  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester.    A  check  made  on  February  first  showed  that 
110  of  the  original  group  had  dropped  from  school.    Data  indi- 
cate that  there  were  more  poor  readers  among  men  than  among 
women  students  and  that  the  inefficient  silent  reader  is  in- 
capable of  doing  satisfactory  work  in  college." 

69.  Pater son,  Donald  G.,  and  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Time-limit  versus 

work-limit  methods,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  ^2 : 1 0 1 - 
104,  January,  1950 

"The  Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  1090  college  students.    Within  the  limits  of  the 
conditions  of  this  experiment,  the  tine-limit  method  and  the 
work-limit  method  are  equivalent." 

70.  Philippine  Islands,  "Progress  in  silent  reading  achievement  as 

measured  by  the  Thorndike-McCall  reading  scale,  forms  4,6,7," 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Bureau  of  Education,  1929>  5  P» 

"Second  year  normal  classes  were  tested  with  the  Thorn- 
dike-McCall  reading  scale,  forms  4,6,  and  7.    The  comparative 
median  scores  were  secured." 

71.  Philippine  Islands,  "Progress  in  silent  reading  achievement  as 

measured  by  the  Thorndike-McCall  reading  scale,  forms  8,5,4," 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands:  Bureau  of  Education,  1950 

"Second  year  provincial  normal  classes  were  tested  with 
the  Thorndike-McCall  reading  scale,  forms  8,5,  and  4.  The 
comparative  median  scores  were  secured." 

72.  Pitkin,  Walter  B.,  BThe  art  of  rapid  reading,  A  book  for  people 

who  want  to  read  faster  and  more  accurately,"  570  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York*  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  I929,  250  p. 

"Discusses  the  nature  of  rapid  silent  reading  and  offers 
definite  suggestions  for  improving  rate  of  reading  for  adults." 

75.  Pressey,  Luella  Cole, "College  students  and  reading,"  Journal  of 

Higher  Education.  2:5C-54,  January, 1951 

74.  Pressey,  Luella  Cole,  "College  remedial  reading  classes,"  English 
Journal  (college  edition),  19* 566-569,  September,  1950 

75*  Pressey,  Luella  Cole,  HA  manual  of  reading  exercises  for  fresh- 
men, Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1928 

"Provides  directions  and  materials  for  use  by  college 
students  in  improving  their  ability  to  read." 

76.  Pressey,  Luella  Coje,  and  Pressey,  S.  L.,  "Training  college 

freshmen  to  read,    Journal  of  Educational  Research.  21:205- 
211,  March,  1950 

"422  students  scoring  the  lowest  fourth  of  a  reading  test 
given  to  all  freshmen  were  selected  for  training,  which  lasted 
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for  seven  weeks.    Proa  this  study  it  is  concluded  that  train- 
ing college  students  to  read  is  entirely  feasible  and  results 
in  real  gains  for  academic  work.    They  obtained  a  difference 
in  average  point-hoar  ratios  between  their  experimental  and 
control  groups  of  more  than  five  times  its  probable  error, 
favoring  the  group  receiving  the  special  training." 

77.  Re jail,  Alfred  E.,  "Reading  Vocabulary,  Thirty  and  one  reading 

tests  for  voters  and  citizenship, "  New  York*  Noble  and  Noble, 
1926,  p.  49-69. 

"Presents  a  list  of  'the  4000  most  essential  words  which 
every  citizen  and  voter  should  know'  based  on  frequency  of  oc- 
currence in  various  sources.    The  reading-vocabulary  lists  for 
citizenship  and  voting  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
state  of  New  York  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of  study  for  non- 
English-speaking  persons.    These  lists  consist  of  an  elementa- 
ry list  of  1000  words,  an  intermediate  list  of  1500  words,  and 
an  advanced  list  of  1500  words.    The  use  of  tests  among  adults 
for  determining  their  mastery  of  the  'vocabulary  for  citizen- 
ship and  voting' ." 

78.  Remmers,  H.  H.,  and  Stalnaker,  J.  M.,  "An  experiment  in  remedial 


?8:797-Q00,  December  22,1928. 

"Reports  an  experiment  designed  to  gain  some  insight  into, 
and  master  of,  a  justifiable  and  sound  technique  as  a  basis  for 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  future  experiment  in  improving 
the  reading  ability  of  college  students.    Contains  a  summary  of 
previous  investigations,  results  of  present  experiment  with 
seven  college  freshmen  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  remedi- 
al training  in  increasing  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension, 
and  suggestions  for  future  experiments.    They  provided  train- 
ing for  poor  readers  at  the  college  level.    The  results  of 
these  and  other  studies  are  very  gratifying.    They  indicate  that 
systematic  training  in  important  reading  habits  can  often  be 
provided  at  all  levels  to  advantage.    They  show  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  groups  of  poor  readers  can  be  radically  improved  when 
appropriate  methods  of  instruction  are  employed." 

79.  Remmers,  H.  H.,  and  Stalnaker,  J.  M. ,  "Purdue  Reading  Test,"  La- 

fayette, Indiana*  Lafayette  Printing  Company,  1028 

80.  Robinson,  Franci3  p.,  "Analysis  and  treatment  of  reading  inade- 

quacies in  college  freshmen,"  Master's  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowas 
Iowa  State  University,  1950. 

81.  Robinson,  Francis  P.,  "Can  college  freshmen  in  the  lowest  tenth 

in  reading  be  aided  scholastically?  "  School  and  Society,  5^! 
845-846,  December  19,  1951. 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
value  of  clinical  analysis  and  treatment  of  reading  deficiencies 
among  freshmen  ranking  in  the  lowest  tenth  in  reading  ability. 
He  presented  evidence  which  showed  clearly  the  value  of  clini- 
cal treatment  of  college  students  ranking  in  the  lowest  tenth 
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of  the  freshman  group  with  respect  to  reading  achievement.  As 
a  result  of  the  help  given  there  was  marked  improvement  in  read- 
ing achievement  and  scholastic  progress.    The  amount  of  improve- 
ment correlated  closely  with  the  intelligence  of  the  student 
and  with  his  willingness  to  cotoperate." 

82.  Schlichting,  Martin  H.,  "Methods  of  improving  reading  achieve- 
ment among  college  and  university  students,  Master's  thesis, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  University  of  Chicago,  1951,  74  p« 

"A  comparative  study  of  two  methods  for  improving  silent 
reading  achievement  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Findings:  (1)  Motivation  alone,  as  defined  in  this  investiga- 
tion, is  ineffective  as  a  method  of  improving  the  reading 
achievement  of  college  and  university  students;  (2)  specific 
methods  of  practice,  as  used  in  this  investigation,  are  more 
effective  with  some  groups  than  with  others;  (5)  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  silent  reading  and  assisting  the  in- 
dividual student  in  overcoming  persistent  reading  difficulties, 
in  addition  to  practice  reading,  is  more  effective  in  im- 
proving silent  reading  achievement  than  practice  alone;  (k) 
the  practice  reading  may  be  combined  with  courses  in  psycholo- 
gy, education,  and  probably  most  effectively  with  a  course  in 
How  to  study." 

85.  Seashore,  C.  E.,  and  others, "Iowa  Comprehension  Test,  Series 

B-1,  D-1,  and  D-2,"  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa  Exten- 
sion Division,  1925,1924,  $1.75  per  100  of  either  series  com- 
plete,plus  transportation*  specimen  set,  10  cents  postpaid. 

Purpose:  to  measure  ability  to  comprehend  what  i3  read 
in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  and  science,  at  college 
level 4  range:  college  freshmen}  time  to  give*  56  minutes*  time 
to  score:  1  minute;  standardized.    This  test  is  made  up  of  5 
selections,  one  on  history,  one  on  literature  in  the  form  of 
poetry,  and  one  on  science.    Questions  are  asked  on  each  se- 
lection and  are  to  be  answered  by  selecting  sentences  from  the 
material  by  the  number  used  to  designate  them." 

84.  Skinner,  H.  Clay,  "The  relationship  between  reading  ability  and 

class  marks  in  college  subjects,"  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 17»157-158,  February,  1928 

Summarizes  data  from  165  college  students  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  class  marks  and  scores  on  reading  tests  in 
psychology,  economics,  end  poetry." 

85.  Skinner,  H.  Clay,  BThe  relation  of  reading  ability  to  class  marks 

in  subjects  of  college  instruction,"  New  York*  1927 

86.  Sperle,  Henryetta  D. ,  "Some  difficulties  experienced  by  first- 

year  students  in  teacher  training  institutions,"  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record.  29:625,  April,  1928 

"An  investigation  carried  on  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  and  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
reports  that  scores  made  by  college  freshmen  on  the  Whipple 
reading  test  ranged  from  5  to  17  out  of  a  possible  score  of  20." 
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87.  Starch,  Daniel,  "Starch's  English  Vocabulary  Test,"  504  State 

Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  J  University  Co-operative  Company, 
1915,  80  centa  per  100;  direction  sheet  for  examiner,  2  cents 
per  copy. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  range  of  reading  vocabulary;  range  J 
grade  4  through  college*  time  to  give*  about  15  minutes;  time 
to  score:  2  or  5  minutes;  standardized.      The  test  consists  of 
two  lists  of  words  of  100  words  each.    The  pupils  are  allowed 
as  much  time  as  they  need.    A  check  mark  is  placed  after  each 
word  the  pupil  is  sure  he  can  use  correctly.    Words  with  which 
the  pupils  are  familiar  but  are  not  sure  of  the  meaning  are 
checked.    The  teacher  may  select  such  of  the  words  that  are 
checked  as  she  thinks  necessary  and  have  the  pupil  give  the 
meaning." 

88.  Starch,  Daniel,  "Starch's  Reading  Tests,"  504  State  Street, 

Madison,  Wisconsin:  University  Co-operative  Company,  191^> 
40  cents  per  100 *  directions,  2  cents  each. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  speed  and  comprehension  in  silent 
reading;  range:  grade  2  through  college;  time  to  gives  about 
5  minutes;  time  to  score:  2  to  5  minutes;  standardized.  The 
tests  are  composed  of  selections  for  each  grade.    The  number 
at  the  top  of  the  page  corresponds  with  the  grade  in  which  it 
is  to  be  used.    Two  tests  should  be  given  each  pupil.  The 
first  day  the  pupils  should  be  tested  with  the  selection  for 
their  own  grade;  the  second  day  the  test  should  be  repeated 
with  the  selection  for  the  grade  next  below  that  of  pupils. 
Speed  is  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  words  read  in 
50  seconds.    Comprehension  is  determined  by  reproducing  the 
story." 

89.  Stingley,  Alie  Leroy,  "The  detection  of  incongruous  words  and 

following  directions  as  measuring  techniques  in  reading," 
Master's  thesis,  Cincinnati,  0hio:  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1951 

90.  Stockrahm,  Roy  L.,  "A  tentative  analysis  of  learning  to  read 

with  a  study  of  the  reading  ability  of  college  freshmen," 
Bloomington,  Indiana:  Graduate  Council,  Indiana  University, 
1952,  64  p. 

"Presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  talak  of  learning  to 
read;  reports  the  scores  of  900  students  on  two  reading  tests 
and  compares  the  achievement  of  good  and  poor  readers.  Tests 
given  by  Stockrahm  to  freshmen  in  Indiana  University  revealed 
wide  variations  and  serious  deficiencies  in  reading  achieve- 
ment.   The  difference  in  achievement  between  sexes  was  not 
significant,  the  men  reading  slightly  faster  and  the  women 
somewhat  more  accurately." 

91.  Stone,  Clarence  R. ,  "improving  the  reading  ability  of  college 

students,"  Journal  of  Educational  Method.  2:8-25,  1922. 
"Botti  rate  and  comprehension  improved." 
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92.  Stone,  Clarence  R.,  and  Colvin,  Carl ,  "How  to  study  as  a  scarce 
of  motive  in  educational  psychology,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology.  11:548-554,  September,  1920 

Both  rate  and  comprehension  improved." 

95.  Terman,  L.  Bf.,  and  Childs,  H.  C,  modified  by  G.  M.  Whipple, 

"Jerman-Childs  Vocabulary  Test,    424  North  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  C.  H.  Stoelting  Company,  1912,  $1.^0  per  100}  specimen 
set,  15  cents. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  size  of  vocabulary!  range:  elementary 
through  college*  time  to  give:  approximately  50  minutes;  time  to 
score'  short?  standardized.    This  test  is  similar  to  the  vocabu- 
lary test  by  Kirkpatrick  but  the  words  are  chosen  from  the  1904 
edition  of  Laird  and  Lee's  Vest-Pocket  Webster  Dictionary,  a 
smaller  dictionary,  the  last  word  on  every  sixth  page  being 
used  to  ioake  up  the  test.    Reference:  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology.  February  -  May,  1p12 . 

94.  Thompson,  William  H.,  "An  experiment  in  remedial  reading," 

School  and  Society.  34: 156-158,  August  1,  1951 

Reports  the  methods  used  and  the  results  secured  through 
remedial  training  given  to  275  freshmen  in  a  teachers  college. 
Significant  results  were  secured  among  freshmen  in  a  teachers 
college  who  ranked  belww  the  tenth  grade  norm  in  reading 
achievement.    The  students  met  once  a  week  for  eight  weeks  for 
special  help  and  guidance.    Pressey's  'Manual  of  Reading  Exer- 
cises for  Freshmen'  provided  part  of  the  practice  recommended 
between  group  meetings." 

95.  Tinker,  M.  A.,  "Diagnostic  and  remedial  reading,"  El ementary 

School  Journal t  35:295-506,  December,  1952 

"With  a  rather  complete  bibliography  and  a  critical  review 
of  the  literature  on  certain  phases." 

96.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Eye  movement  duration,  pause  duration,  and 

reading  time,"  Psychological  Review,  55: 585-597 >  September, 
1928. 

"Reviews  related  investigations  and  reports  the  results  of 
eye-movement  studies  involving  26  subjects  to  determine  the  re- 
lation between  eye  movement,  duration,  pause  duration,  and  read- 
ing time." 

97.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "How  Formulae  are  read,"  American  Journal  of 

Psychology.  40:476-435,  July,  1928 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  a  tachi3toscopic  study  of  5  &d- 
vanced  students  in  psychology  to  determine  significant  facts 
about  reading  of  mathematical  formulas." 

98.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Legibility  and  eye  movement  in  reading,"  Psy- 

chological Bulletin.  24:621-659,  November,  1927. 

81  references,  1879-1 926,  also  visual  apprehension  and 
perception  in  reading.    Presents  a  summary  of  °1  investigations 
relating  to  legibility  of  letters  And  to  eye-movements  in  read- 
ing." 
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99.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Photographic  measures  of  reading  ability," 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  20:104-101,  March,  1929 

16  university  students  and  10  high  school  seniors  were 
used  as  subjects  in  this  experiment.    The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  show  the  relative  validity  of  the  various  photo- 
graphic measures  of  reading  performance  and  to  demonstrate 
how  variation  in  the  kind  of  material  read  affects  the  con- 
sistency of  these  measures." 

100.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "A  photographic  study  of  eye  movements  in 

reading  formulae,"  genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Vol.  3,  So* 
2,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Clark  University, Press,  1928, 
p.  69-182 

101.  Tinker,  Miles  A. /Relation  of  speed  to  comprehension  in  reading," 

School  and  Society.  56:153-160,  July  30,  1932. 

102.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "The  relative  legibility  of  the  letters,  the 

digits,  and  of  certain  mathematical  signs,"  Journal  of  Oenetic 
Psychology,  1:472-496,  July-October,  1928 

"Summarizes  related  investigations  and  reports  the  results 
of  a  short-exposure  experiment  to  determine  the  legibility  of 
the  26  letters,  the  digits,  and  several  signs." 

10J.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  and  Paterson,  Donald  Q. ,  "influence  of  Type 
form  on  speed  of  reading,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
1 2:359-568,  August,  1928 

"Presents  the  findings  of  a  study  of  640  college  students 
to  determine  the  rate  of  reading  10-point  type  in  each  of  3 
type  forms,  namely,  lower  case,  capitals,  and  italics." 

104.  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  and  Paterson,  Donald  G., "Studies  of  typograph- 
ical factors  influencing  speed  of  reading:  length  of  line," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  13:205-219,  June,  I929. 

"^Summarizes  previous  studies  and  presents  the  results  of 
a  study  of  5^  college  students  to  determine  optimum  length  of 
line  when  10-point  type  is  used." 

Touton,  Frank  0.,  and  Horning,  Floy,  "Typical  reading  errors  of 
high  school  graduates,"  Los  Angeles,  California:  Los  Angeles 
City  School  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  6:10-12,  January, 
1927. 

"Summarizes  the  errors  made  by  738  college  entrants  in  the 
reading  comprehension  sections  of  the  Thorndike  Intelligence 
Examination  for  High  School  Graduates.    The  total  number  of 
correct  answers  possible  was  approximately  45,000J  7256  answers 
were  omitted;  and  20003  of  the  answers  given  were  incorrect. 
The  errors  made  were  classified  under  seven  general  headings, 
namely,  'inability  to  isolate  the  elements  of  an  involved 
statement,  inability  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  question 
as  stated,  inability  to  select  the  best  one  among  several  possi- 
ble answers,  inability  to  associate  related  elements,  inability 
to  follow  a  thread  of  thought  through  a  maze  of  detail,  failure 
to  grasp  from  given  explanations  the  significance  of  concepts 
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esaential  to  the  understanding  of  the  concept  presented  later, 
and  careless,  irrational,  or  impossible  answers  possibly  due  to 
peculiar  individual  experience'." 

106.  Wager,  Ralph  E.,  "Fixation-accommodation  rates  as  factors  in 

reading,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  15*579-587,  Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

"Reports  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  the  fixation- 
eccommodation  rates  of  adult  readers.    Shows  correlation  between 
these  rates  and  speed  of  reading.    As  fixation-accommodation 
rate  increases,  speed,  of  reading  increases,  other  things  being 
equal . " 

107  •  Watson,  Goodwin  B.,  and  Newcomb,  Theodore  M.,  "improving  reading 
ability  among  teachers  college  students,"  Teachers  College 
Record.  51 : 555-559,  March,  1950. 

"""An  experiment  carried  on  in  a  class  of  about  200  graduate 
students  coming  to  Teachers  College  on  Saturday  mornings  for  a 
general  introductory  course  in  educational  psychology.  From 
the  study  it  was  found  that  the  average  student  in  this  class 
can,  by  paying  conscious  attention  to  speeding  up  his  reading, 
read  15  to  20  per  cent  more  material  of  a  given  kind  in  a  10- 
minute  period  after  6  ten-minute  periods  of  practice  distributed 
over  a  week." 

108.  Webb,  L.  W.,  "Ability  in  Mental  tests  in  relation  to  reading 

ability,"  School  and  Society,  11*567-570,  May  8,  1920. 

"Studied  the  relation  between  the  reading  ability  of  col- 
lege students  and  performance  on  mental  tests.    Concludes  that 
rapidity  of  comprehension  in  reading  is  one  of  the  large  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  score  a  student  makes  on  an  intelli- 
gence tests" 

109.  Whipple,  Guy  M. ,  "Whipple's  high  school  and  college  reading  test," 

Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 

1925- 1926,  8  p.,  $5.00  per  package  of  1C0  copies;  specimen  set, 

15  cents. 

"Purpose*  to  test  pupil's  speed  and  comprehension  of  sub- 
ject matter  readi  range*  high  school  and  college;  time  to  give* 
10  minutes*  time  to  score*  short;  standardized.    This  test  is 
published  in  2  forms.    Form  A  deals  with  'The  League  of  Nations 
Assembly'  and  Form  B  with  'Exclusion  or  Quota  for  Japanese?' 
Each  form  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  paragraphs  on  the  subject, 
each  of  which  requires  continuous  and  refe.  tively  long  attention. 
Numerous  questions  or  directions  are  inserted  in  the  material." 

110.  Whipple,  Guy  M.,  and  Curtis,  Josephine  N.,  "Preliminary  investi- 

gations of  skimming  in  reading,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 8:555-549,  1917. 

Conducted  laboratory  experiments  with  six  university  stu- 
dents and  instructors.    Found  rather  decided  differences  in  the 
ability  to  skim  reading  materials.    While  the  numbers  here  are 
too  small  to  be  conclusive,  they  are  large  enough  to  be  indica- 
of  what  would  probably  be  found  if  greater  numbers  \r«*re  used." 
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111.  Witty,  Paul  A.,  and  LaBrant,  Lou  L.,  "Vocabulary  and  reading," 

School  and  Society.  51 :266-2?2, February  22,  1950 

The  vocabulary  used  by  five  classes  of  upper  classmen 
and  five  classes  of  freshmen  enrolled  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion and  the  college  of  liberal  iirts  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas was  studied.    A  total  of  340  compositions  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  vocabulary  tests  -were  obtained.    An  analysis  was  made 
of  Che  vocabulary  content  of  12  well -known  books.  Conclusions: 
Elements  other  than  vocabulary  determine  the  choice  of  read- 
ing materials  for  persona  over  14  years  of  age*  the  problem  of 
vocabulary  development  may  have  received  too  much  emphasis," 

112.  Witty,  Paul  A.,  and  Lehman,  Harvey  C.,  "Teaching  the  college 

student  how  to  study,  "  Education,  48:47-56,  September,  1927 

"Presents  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  groups  of 
students  of  education  to  increase  comprehension  and  rate  of 
reading.    Carried  on  an  experiment  with  four  groups  of  college 
students  to  determine  the  possibility  of  increasing  rate  of 
reading  and  comprehension  among  such  students.    Two  groups 
participated  for  15  1/2  weeks  during  the  regular  academic 
year,  meeting  twice  a  week*  the  other  two  groups  participated 
for  5  1/2  weeks  during  the  summer,  meeting  5  times  a  week. 
The  students  were  directed  to  spend  a  50  minute  period  between 
each  two  class  sessions  reading  as  much  as  they  could  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  an  8-minute  summary  of  w&at  was  read 
would  be  required.    References  assigned  in  the  course,  which 
related  to  reading,  were  used  for  practice  materials.  All 
students  who  continued  practicing  for  15  1/2  weeks  made  notice- 
able improvement  as  measured  by  the  Thorndike-McCall ,  Monroe, 
and  Yan  Wagenen  reading  tests.    Consistent  gain  in  speed  and 
comprehension  was  made  by  90  per  cent  of  the  summer  students. 
This  fact  indicates  that  even  short  periods  of  practice  are 
valuable." 

115.  Worcester,  D.  A,,  "The  ability  to  follow  oral  and  written  direc- 
tions," Columbus,  Ohio*  Ohio  State  University  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin  4:250-251,  September  9,  1925 

"Reports  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  ability  of  220  col- 
lege freshmen  to  follow  directions  orally  and  in  writing.  Tests 
Army  Alpha  Examination,  Test  I,  Form  5.    Part  read  the  directions 
and  part  followed  oral  directions.    Median  for  those  reading' 
8.3,  Median  for  oral:  9.47    Indicates  that  reading  difficulties 
influence  acores  on  mental  testa. 

114.  Zeleny,  F.  K., "Remedial  instruction  in  reading  at  the  freshman 
level  in  a  teachers  college,"  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision.  18:607-620,  November  1952 
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REFERENCES  TO  STUDIES  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

115.  Baker,  James  Edgar,  "An  analytical  study  of  the  reading  habits 

and  accomplishments  of  high  school  pupils,"  Unpublished  Mas- 
ter's thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois:  School  of  Education  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  December,  1926,  77  p.  ms. 

"Reports  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  the  reading  habits 
and  accomplishments  of  600  high  school  pupils  of  University 
City,  Missouri,  to  determine  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
improvement  in  rate  and  comprehension  of  reading  and  to  school 
progress.    There  was  a  greater  tendency  for  the  pupils  to 
gain  in  comprehension  than  in  rate  of  rea4*ing,  and  the  gain 
in  comprehension  was  more  uniform  than  the  gain  in  rate.  The 
data  seem  to  show  that  progress  in  reading  is  due  less  to  gen- 
eral intelligence  than  to  training  and  application.    The  poor 
were  more  inclined  to  gain  in  both  rate  and  comprehension  than 
the  good  readers,  and  improvement  in  rate  and  comprehension 
was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  do  better  school  work.  Good 
readers  averaged  higher  intelligence  and  usually  did  better 
work  in  school  than  poor  readers." 

116.  Berry,  Mildred  Brown,  "Correlations  between  intelligence,  read- 

ing ability  and  achievement  in  biology,"  Master's  thesis, 
Nashville,  Tennessee*  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1929,  40  p.  ms. 

117.  Blank,  K.  L.,  "improving  reading  in  biology,"  School.  Science 

and  Mathematics.  52:839-892,  November,  1952 

118.  Bobbitt,  John  Franklin,  "The  Curriculum,"  New  York!  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1918,  viii  -  295  p. 

119.  Book,  William  F.,  "Learning  how  to  study  and  work  effectively," 

New  York*  Ginn  and  Company,  1926,  475  P» 

"Discusses  in  great  detail  and  with  much  repetition  meth- 
ods of  eliminating  waste  and  promoting  efficiency  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  work.    Offers  practical  suggestions  and  helps 
for  securing  optimum  results.    Teachers  of  high  school  pupils 
will  find  Parts  III  and  17  more  immediately  applicable  to 
their  problem  of  directing  study.    Section  III  discusses  such 
topics  as — planning  of  work  to  mike  best  use  of  energy  and 
time?  making  a  job  analysis  of  tasks'  value  of  schedules; 
providing  most  favorable  conditions  for  study  and  work;  de- 
velopment of  interest  and  right  attitudes  toward  work  to  be 
done.    Part  IV  applies  principles  of  effective  work  to  speci- 
fic study  tasks.    Such  topics  as  the  following  are  treated: 
preparation  of  an  assignment  in  a  textbook;  making  an  inves- 
tigation or  report  on  a  particular  subject »  methods  of  memo- 
rizing; learning  how  to  reason  or  solve  problems.    A  final 
chapter  discusses  sound  procedures  for  the  direction  of  study." 


120  Brooks,  Fowler  D.,  "Psychology  of  reading  with  exercises  and 
directions  for  improving  silent  and  oral  reading,"  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1986,  xviii  -  278  p.,  1^2  references 
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"Summarises  numerous  invest igations  of  reading  that  re- 
late to  practical  teaching  problems.    Presents  directions  and 
exercises  to  improve  oral  and  silent  reading.    An  attempt  to 
interpret  and  apply  briefly  in  non-technical  language  the 
more  significant  parts  of  the  vast  body  of  psychology  of  read- 
ing." 

121.  Bullington,  John  Robert,  "investigations  of  reading  in  high 

schools,"  Master's  thesis,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1929,  181  p.  ms. 

122.  Carney,  Elizabeth,  and  Leuenberger,  Claire  S.,  "Experiment  in 

remedial  reading  in  senior  high  school."  High  School  Teacher, 
7:71-72,  February,  1951,  (bibliography) 

129.  Carter,  R.  E.,  "Teaching  a  study  habit,"  School  Review,  29: 
695-706  and  29:761-775,  November  and  December,  1921 

nA  concrete  discussion  of  how  to  teach  a  study  habit. 
The  first  article  deals  with  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
a  study  habit  as  contrasted  with  the  incidental  way  which  re- 
lies on  cliance  rather  than  on  systematic  training.    The  indi- 
rect method  is  discussed  in  the  second  article.    At  the  end 
of  the  second  article,  there  is  a  good  summary  of  the  entire 
discussion." 

150.  Chamness,  A.  H.,  "Improvement  of  reading  in  high  school," 

Master's  thesis,  Dallas,  Texas:  Southern  Methodist  Universi- 
ty, 1929,  74  p. 

nAn  experiment  with  the  aid  of  standardized  educational 
test 8  to  determine  whether  the  reading  ability  of  high  school 
pupils  can  be  materially  improved  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain definite  remedial  measures  of  instruction.    Findings i 
Pupils  given  remedial  instruction  showed  much  more  improve- 
ment than  those  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.    Pupils  who 
showed  no  improvement  were  found  with  low  I.Q." 

1J1 •  Chapman,  J.  Crosby,  "The  Chapman  Unspeeded  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion Test,"  New  York*  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  1925, 
§1.00  per  package  of  50. 

"Purpose'  to  test  pupils'  reading  comprehension j  range: 
grades  5-12 J  time  to  give1  30  minutes:  time  to  score  1  3  min- 
utes; standardized.    This  test  consists  of  a  fore-exercise  and 
53  paragraphs  whose  reading  difficulty  progresses  in  substan- 
tially equal  steps.    Comprehension  of  a  paragraph  is  proved 
by  crossing  out  one  word." 

132.  Clarson,  James  Willis,  Jr.,  "The  ability  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  silent  reading  and  its  correlation  with  achievement 
in  high  school  subjects,"  Doctor's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
University  of  Chicago,  1926,  160  p.  ms. 

"An  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  ability  in 
reading  conditions  works  for  success  in  other  subjects.  Con- 
clusions: Reading  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  other  subjects.  See  also  Chicago  University 
Abstract  of  Theses,  No.  7:91-96" 
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Connolly,  Sabina  H.,  "The  reading  vocabulary  of  high  school 
students,  Master's  thesis,  New  Haven  Connecticut*  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1950 

1^4.  Denver,  Colorado,  public  Schools,  "Reports  on  results  of  read- 
ing tests  in  grades  10  and  11  of  the  senior  high  school," 
1951,  ms. 

"The  Nelson-Denny  reading  test  was  given  to  eocial  sci- 
92109  classes  in  the  senior  high  schools  to  aid  in  discover- 
ing reading  difficulties  in  social  science.    Tabulations  of 
percentile  ranks  accoapany  the  study." 

155.  Dietze,  Alfred  0.,  and  Jones,  George  Ellis,  "Factual  memory 

of  secondary  school  pupils  for  a  short  article  which  they 
read  a  single  time,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 
^2:586-593  and  22: 667-676 ,  No  vember  and  December,  1931 

"Reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a  single  reading  as  measured  by  immediate  and  de- 
layed flactual  memory  of  pupils  in  grades  7-12." 

156.  Dove,  Claude  C.,  "A  study  of  two  special  types  of  pupil  re- 

sponse as  measured  of  reading  comprehension,"  Master's 
thesis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  University  of  Cincinnati,  1950. 

"One  thousand  twenty  pupils  in  grades  5  to  12,  inclusive, 
in  six  sdhools  of  Mingo  ^ounty,  West  Virginia,  were  select- 
ed for  the  study.    Intelligence  scores  (otis  tests),  teach- 
ers' makks  in  reading  and  English,  and  reading  scores  on  the 
Shank  comprehension  tests  of  paragraph  reading  were  used  in 
order  to  evaluate:  first,  the  ability  to  predict  outcomes 
from  given  events;  and  second,  the  ability  to  organize  thoughts 
into  logical  order.    Conclusions:  (1)  The  ability  to  pre- 
dict outcomes  from  given  events,  as  this  ability  is  measured 
by  the  Gates  silent  reading  test,  type  B,  is  a  fair  measure 
of  reading  comprehension.    This  ability  is  perhaps  a  better 
measure  of  reading  comprehension  in  grades  6-8  than  in  the 
lower  grades;  (2)  the  ability  to  organize  thoughts  into  logi- 
cal order,  as  this  ability  is  measured  by  the  Wit ham  silent 
reading  test,  No.  2,  is  a  fair  measure  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion in  grades  10-12,  a  poor  measure  in  grades  7-9,  and  prac- 
tically no  measure  in  grades  5-6. 

137.  Sbaugh,  M.  0.,  "Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test,"  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education,  5*45-51 , 
1920 

153.  Eckert,  D.  Z.,  "Remedial  reading  in  high  school  (abstract)," 
National  Educational  Association  Proceedings,  1951 *610 

159»  Fleming,  Cecil e  White,  nA  program  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  reading  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
for  Hopewell,  Virginia,"    Williamsburg,  Virginia:  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1950,  55  p»  ms. 

"A  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Fleming 
by  supervisors  of  teachers  of  the  Hopewell  schools  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.    It  is  based  upon  the  analyzed  results  of  a  1929-1950 
survey  of  instruction,  and  presents  a  detailed  consideration 
of  methods  of  improving  comprehension  and  rate  in  reading,  in 
eluding  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  practical  procedures  for 
training  children  in  the  reading  and  study  skills.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  reading  skills  funda- 
mental to  effective  study  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  function 
of  the  assignment  in  directing  study  with  illustrations  of  the 
so-called  unit  type  of  assignment,    A  selected  bibliography  on 
reading  and  study  is  also  a  pert  of  the  report." 

140.  Garrison,  K.  C.,  and  Bivens,  Curtis,  "Correlations  between  va- 

rious English  abilities  and  intelligence,"  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education.  9:77-79,  September,  1951 

"Reports  correlations  between  reading  comprehension  and 
other  achievements  in  English  for  122  senior  high  school  pupils." 

141.  Gates,  Arthur  I.,  "An  experimental  and  statistical  study  of 

reading  and  reading  tests,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology. 
12:305-514,  12:578-591,  1 2 : 44^-464 , ~Sept embe r ,  October,  Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

142.  Gladden,  Adelaide  L.,  "The  status  of  remedial  reading  in  junior 

and  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States,"  Master's  thesis, 
Los  Angeles,  California:  University  of  Southern  California, 
1951,  186  p. 

"A  study  of  the  history  or  development  of  remedial  read- 
ing, types  of  reading  disabilities,  methods  and  materials  for 
their  treatment,  and  organization  of  the  work*  based  on  the 
literature,  on  interviews,  and  on  questionnaire  returns  from 
a  number  of  representative  school  systems." 

i/145.  Good,  Carter  V.,  "The  effect  of  mental  set  or  attitude  on  the 
reading  performance  of  high  school  pupil 3,"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  14:178-186,  October,  1926 

The  purpoq^e  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  pupil 1 s  attitude  on  comprehension  in  reading  as  meas- 
ured by  a  standardized  reading  test.    There  were  5  forms  of  the 
reading  scale  given.    Encouragement,  skimming,  discouragement, 
and  reproduction  were  the  attitudes  investigated.  T-score 
averages  were  as  follows Preliminary,  jQAi  encouragement, 
58.7,  skimming,  60.8J  discouragement,  58;  reproduction,  62. 

144.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "principles  of  method  in  teaching  reading, 

as  derived  from  scientific  investigation,"  Eighteenth  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part 
2,  Bloomington,  Illinois :  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
1919,  p.  26-51 

145.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Reading,"  Third  Yearbook,  Department  of 

Superintendents,  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1926,  p.  152-204 
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1 46.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Reading  def iciencies  in  secondary  schools, 
National  Education  Asaociatior.  Journal,  20:197-198,  June,  1951 

1 4y .  Greene,  Harry  A.,  "A  remedial  program  for  high  school  silent 

reading,"  Iowa  City,  Ipwa:  University  of  Iowa  Entension  Bulle- 
tin, No.  24o,  March  15,  1950. 

148.  Brover,  0.  C,  "Survey  of  the  reading  achievement  of  pupils  in 
low-tenth  grade,"  School  Review,  40:587-594,  October  1952. 

l4p.  Haggerty,  If.  E.,  and  Haggerty,  L.  C,  "Haggerty  Reading  Examina- 
tion, Sigma  III,  Grades  5-12,  Form  A  and  Form  B,"  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York:  World.  Book  Company,  1920-1926 
"With  manual  of  directions,  59  p." 

1y0.  Hall,  Mary  Louise,  "improvement  in  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading  of  a  group  of  retarded  children  in  university  high 
school,"  Morgantown,  West  Virginia*  West  Virginia  University, 
1950. 

151.  Hanes,  Ernest,  "Supervised  study  in  English,"  School  Review. 

52:55^5,  May,  1924. 

"Shows  ho?,  he  applies  supervised  study  to  (1)  principles 
of  composition,  (2)  general  reading  for  exploration, and  (5) 
reading  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.    No  lessons  are  as- 
signed or  recited,  work  is  discovered  and  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  worker.    The  classroom  becomes  a  work- 
shop and  the  teacher  a  sympathetic  guide." 

152.  Hanna,  C.  C,  "Extensive  versus  intensive  reading,"  English 

Journal  (high  school  edition)  20:590-592,  September,  1951 

155.  Harness,  Frances,  "individual  differences  in  reading  ability 
in  university  high  school,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  West 
Virginia  University,  1950 

154.  Haun,  Mrs  Frances,  "Relationship  of  reading  ability  to  other 

factors  of  school  progress,"  Master's  thesis,  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1951,  $1  P» 
as . 

"Comparison  of  results  of  standardized  tests  and  school 
grades  in  English  with  150  third  year  high  school  pupils. 
Findings:  Substantial  correlation  was  found  between  reading 
ability  and  intelligence,  vocabulary,  and  examination  grades; 
low  correlation  was  found  betv/en  reading  ability  and  monthly 
averages 

155.  Heinlein,  Virginia  K. ,  and  Ervin,  Sophia  H.,  "The  voluntary 

and  independent  use  of  reference  books  in  the  Wheeling  high 
school,"  57:142-146,  February,  1o~9 

"Summarizes  the  replies  of  627  pupils  to  questions  sub- 
mitted to  determine  the  extent  of  their  voluntary  use  of 
reference  materials." 
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156.  Holley,  Charles  E.,"Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale,  Series  B," 

Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1919, 
80  cents  per  100;  specimen  set,  6  cents. 

"The  scale  is  composed  of  2  series,  3A  and  3B.    Series  A 
is  for  grades  3-8.  Series  B  is  for  grades  7-12,  and  is  com- 
posed of  70  multiple-response  completion  statements." 

157.  Holmes,  H.  ¥., "Holmes  Reading  Test,"  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

H.  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  University,  25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  rate  and  quality  in  reading;  range: 
grades  2-125  time  to  give:  30  minutes;  time  to  score:  5  or  4 
minutes;  standardized.    There  are  2  separate  reading  teste: 
(a)  "The  Rich  Man";  (b)  "The  Great  King".    In  testing  for  rate 
the  author  emphasizes  that  pupils  read  at  their  ordinary  rate. 
The  pupil  is  asked  to  read  the  story  in  the  way  in  which  he 
will  enjoy  it  most  and  get  the  most  out  of  it.    Quality  is  de- 
termined by  having  the  pupil  reproduce  the  3tory.    The  author 
has  listed  35  main  ideas.    The  pupil  is  given  2  6/7$  for  each 
ids*  reproduced." 

158.  Hoskin,  Lynn  Gerald,  "Predictive  value  of  the  Monroe  reading 

rate  score  for  high  school  achievement,"  Master's  thesis,  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin*  University  of  Wisconsin.  1927 

159.  Indiana  University,  "Conference  on  educational  measurements, ■ 

Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Bureau  of  So-operative 
Research,  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  6,  No.  5, 
May,  1050,  105  p. 

"Conference  held  April  18  and  19,  1950.    Section  8,  Clif- 
ford TToody*  Diagnostic  and  remedial  instruction  in  reading 
factors  conditioning  the  reading  process  (high  school),  p. 
85-101 ." 

160.  Inglis,  A.,  "A  vocabulary  test  for  high  scViool  and  college  stu- 

dents," English  Leaflet,  23:1-13,  October,  1923 

161.  Johnston,  Mason  A.,  "Estimating  the  Reading  recognition  vocabu- 

lary," California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education,  7:173-177, 
January,  1032 

"Describes  a  preliminary  study  among  high  school  pupils  to 
determine  the  relative  sizes  of  their  reading  vocabulary  in 
context  and  their  definitional  recognition  vocabulary.    He  pre- 
sents the  results  of  a  preliminary  study  among  high  school  pu- 
pils to  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  their  meaning  vocabu- 
ularies  when  words  are  encountered  in  context  and  of  their  def- 
initional-recognition vocabularies.    The  device  used  was  to 
compare  the  number  of  words  not  known  in  test  with  the  number 
whose  meanings  were  identified  in  a  five-word-choice  vocabu- 
lary test.    The  data  secured  indicated  that  the  reading  vo- 
cabulary is  about  11$  greater  than  the  definitional  vocabula- 
ry.   This  finding  can  be  accepted  onl3/  tentatively  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  testa  used," 


162.  Judd,  C.  H.,  and  Buswell,  Guy  T. , "Silent  reading*  a  study  of 
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various  types, n  Supplementary  Educational  Iflonographs  No.  25, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922,  160  p. 

Discusses  changes  in  the  content  and  purposes  of  reading 
and  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  reading  habits*  distinguish- 
es analytical  study  from  reading 

165.  Kelley,  P.  J.,  "The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test,"  Bulletin, 

Emporia,  Kansas!  The  State  Normal  School,  1915,  out  of  print 
in  1927 

"This  test  is  made  up  of  16  exercises*  each  is  weighted 
and  the  value  written  in  the  margin.    The  pupil  is  asked  to 
do  something  in  each  case  which  shows  whether  or  not  he  un- 
derstands the  exercise.    Purpose?  to  measure  speed  and  com- 
prehension in  reading*  range*  test  III,  grades  9-12;  time  to 
give*  5  minutes*  time  to  scores  short;  standardized." 

164.  Kelley,  F.  J.,  "The  Kansas  Silent  Reai&ing  Tests,"  Journal  of 

Educational  Psychology.  7:65-30,  February,  1916 

165.  Kimmel,  William  G.,  "Testing  pupils'  progress  in  community  life 

English,"  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  2:46-59,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  University  of  Chicago  Bepartment  of  Education  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Monographs,  No.  26,  1925 

"Presents  the  results  of  practice  exercises  in  silent 
reading,  discusses  the  reading  interests  of  pupils,  and  reports 
the  amount  of  material  read  by  community  life  English  classes. 
Practice  reading  tests  given  to  a  group  of  high  school  fresh- 
men during  opening  week  of  semester.    Results:  *A  relatively 
high  rate  of  reading  with  a  relatively  low  index  of  assimila- 
tion when  compared  with  available  data  for  other  classes.1  Em- 
phasized assimilation  of  content.    At  frequent  intervals  they 
prepared  reproductions  of  material  read.    Pupils  exchanged  pa- 
pers and  corrected.    5  forms  of  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Scale 
during  semester  to  check  comprehension.    Steady  increase  in 
scores  on  successive  forms.    Consistent  improvement  to  grasp 
the  meaning.    Average  gainJ  18.8  points. 

166.  Klein,  Spatherine,  BA  report  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  reading 

ability  of  certain  high  school  students,"  Master's  thesis, 
Lawrence,  Kansas!  University  of  Kansas,  1927 

167.  Leonard,  Sterling  Andrus," Essential  Principles  of  teaching  read- 

ing and  literature,"  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania!  J.  ?.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1922,  460  p. 

163.  Lester,  John  A.,  "Spelling  ability  and  meaning  vocabulary  as  in- 
dications of  other  abilities,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psycholo- 
£2,  16:175-131,  March,  1925 

"Reports  the  results  of  studies  of  the  correlation  of 
spelling  ability  and  meaning  vocabulary  with  class  marks  of 
five  high  school  subjects.    Whipple  Vocabulary  Test  given. 
'These  high  correlations  of  the  results  of  vocabulary  tests 
with  ability  in  English  and  history  are  in  accordance  with 
a  priori  judgment  that  the  student  who  reads  with  ease  will 
get  best  results  in  subjects  in  which  the  ability  counts  for 
moBt.'  " 
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169.  Lyman,  R.  L.  /Investigation  of  techniques  in  reading ," School 

Review,  31:9-11,  January,  1925 

"A  discussion  on  an  article  by  Walter  S.  Monroe  and  Dora 
K.  Mohlman  on  'Errors  raade  by  high  school  students  in  one  type 
of  textbook  study/    Urges  experimenters  and  teachers  to  dis- 
tinguish among  the  several  types  of  reading  required  for  text- 
book study.    The  nature  of  the  material  and  the  attitude  of 
mind-aet  of  the  reader  must  determine  the  manner  of  reading 
and  the  content  retained.    Instruction  and  testing  techniques 
must  have  regard  for  these  factors." 

170.  McCarty,  Pearl  Sands,  "increasing  comprehension  in  silent  read- 

ing," School  Review.  39:758-766,  December,  I93I 

"Describes  the  methods  used  and  the  results  attained  through 
special  training  in  reading  given  to  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
groupi  compares  the  progress  with  that  of  a  control  group. 
The  experimental  group  met  one  hour  daily  for  special  training 
in  reading;  the  control  group  received  no  such  guidance.  After 
12  weeks  of  training  the  investigator  concluded  that  special 
training  in  reading  'gave  a  greater,  though  not  statistically 
significant,  increase  in  comprehension1  than  was  secured,  from 
regular  class  work.    The  improvement  was  about  equal  for  pu- 
pils of  low  and  average  intelligence." 

171.  Maclatchy,  J.  H.,  "Devise  used  in  remedial  reading,"  Educational 

Research  Bulletin.  11x265-267,  May  11,  1932. 

172.  McKee,  Paul,  "Fact  form  and  story  form  reading  matter,"  Elementa- 

ry English  Review.  3*5-8,  January,  1926 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
comprehension  of  information  presented  in  fact  form  and  in 
story  form.    More  than  600  high  school  pupils  participated. 
Led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  form  of  presenting  informa- 
tion insures  much  more  efficient  comprehension  and  retention  of 
information  involved  than  does  the  story  form." 

173.  May,  Walter  M.,  "Results  of  tests  in  intelligence,  silent  read- 

ing and  English  forms,"  Concord,  New  Hampshire:  State  Board  of 
Education,  1930,  10  p.  ms. 

"State  wide  tests  given  to  members  of  grade  12." 

17^.  Meeker,  Harold  Llewellyn,  "An  experiment  in  teaching  pupile-  how 

to  answer  questions,"  Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: University  of  Chicago  Department  of  Education,  1926 

Presents  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  meth- 
ods of  teaching  high  school  pupils  how  to  find  answers  to  6 
types  of  questions.    Reports  a  study  in  which  he  attempted  to 
familiarize  pupils  with  a  few  outstanding  types  of  questions 
and  in  which  he  gave  actual  practice  in  answering  6  types  of 
questions,  namely, ' decision  for  or  against,  cause  and  effect, 
sense  of  evidence,  definition,  specific  comparison,  and  illus- 
tration.' The  general  conclusion  readhed  in  this  study  harmon- 
ises with  the  findings  of  earlier  investigators  to  the  effect 
that  'specific  training  and  practice  in  answering  certain  type 
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questions  results  in  a  greater  increase  in  ability  to  answer 
questions  of  those  types  than  does  undirected  study  on  the  same 
material . 1  " 

175«  Miles,  Dudley  H.,  *Can  the  high  school  pupil  improve  his  reed- 
ing ability?"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  14:86-96,  Sep- 
tember, 1926 

"The  study  shows  that  bright  pupils  gained  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  printed  page  by  their  daily  reading  practice. 
Slower  pupils  are  likely  to  improve  if  the  teacher  is  able  to 
maintain  their  interest  and  effort.    The  extent  of  the  improve- 
ment depends  largely  on  the  teacher.    Describes  an  experiment 
with  14  classes  of  high  school  pupils  to  determine  the  corre- 
lation between  the  degree  of  improvement  in  reading  and 
intelligence  and  (2)  initial  reading  ability."    "Miles  reports 
the  results  of  efforts  in  Hew  York  Gity  to  increase  comprehen- 
sion aaong  3^1  pupils  of  different  levels  of  ability  in  14 
classes  in  grades  9-11,  inclusive.    Trie  classes  were  arranged 
in  pairs,  one  serving  as  an  experimental  group  and  the  other 
a 8  a  control  group.    Of  the  seven  pairs  of  classes,  four  had 
'almost  exactly  the  same  average  intelligende. 1  In  the  experi- 
mental sections  an  effort  was  made  for  12  weeks  to  discover 
ways  of  improving  comprehension.    Forms  of  the  Thomdike-McCall 
Reading  Scale  were  used  in  measuring  progress.    The  results 
showed  vary  little  improvement  on  the  part  of  bright  pupils 
but  noticeable  improvement  among  the  slower  pupils  if  the 
teacher  was  able  to  maintain  their  interest  and  effort.  It 
was  observed  that  bright  pupils  often  lose  interest  in  drill 
and.  obtain  lower  scores  on  the  final  tests.  'Pupils  inexpert 
in  getting  thought,  however,  may  benefit  from  remedial  drills.' 
The  study  also  showed  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  securing  improvement." 

176.  Miles,  Dudley  H.,  "Significance  of  reading  in  high  school," 
Contributions  to  Education,  "Vol.  I,  chapter  25,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1924 

1"77.  Miles,  Dudley  H. ,  'Silent  reading  and  pupils'  progress  in  high 
school,"  Contributions  to  Education,  2:115-121,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  Hew  York:  World  Book  Company,  1928,  Bell,  J.  Carleton, 
and  Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  editors. 

Presents  the  results  of  the  correlation  of  the  readi  lg 
achievement  Bcores  of  55  high  school  pupils  with  their  class 
marks  for  four  years  and  with  their  intelligence  scores.  Be- 
yond a  certain  minimum  of  ability,  success  in  high  school  de- 
pends as  much  on  certain  qualities  of  character  as  on  ability 
to  read. 

1?8.  Mingo,  Jane,  "A  list  of  materials  and  books  suitable  for  use 
in  remedial  reading,"  Teachers  College  Record,  51:157-147, 
November,  1920 

179.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  "A  bibliography  of  standardized  test3  for 

the  high  school,  Bloomington,  Illinois?  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  1920,  551  p.  (Reprinted  from  the  February,  March, 
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and  JSpril,  1920,  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

"Period:  191J-1920,  Scope:  standardized  teste  for  the 
high  school;  'an  elementary  school  test  was  included  if  a 
published  report  of  its  use  in  high  school  was  favored,'" 

180*    Monroe,  Walter  S.,  director,  'A  critical  study  of  certain  silent 
reading  tests,"  Urbana,  Illinois:  The  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin  No.  8,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  College  of 
Education,  Vol.  19,  No.  22,  January  50,  1922,  52  p.,  50  cents 

181.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  "The  high-school's  responsibility  for  teach- 

ing reading,"  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  9*241-245 

"Discusses  the  results  of  several  studies  which  show  that 
many  pipil3  pass  through  the  elementary  school  without  learn- 
ing to  read  well.    Concludes  that  there  is  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  reading." 

182.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  "The  Illinois  Examination,"  Bureau  of  Educa- 

tional Research  Bulletin,  No.  6,  Urbana:  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1921,  70  p. 

185.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Buckingham,  B.  R.,  "Teacher's  Handbook 
for  the  Illinois  Examination  1  and  2,"  Bloomington,  Illinois* 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1920,  52  p. 

134.  Monroe,  Walter  5. /Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test,"  State  College 
Publications,  No.  4,  Series  2,  New  Brunswick:  State  University 
of  Hew  Jereey,  1921,  25  p.  Also, "Monroe1 s  Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Test,"  Test  III,  Form  I, II,  and  III,  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  80  cents  per  100 

"is  probably  the  best  general  measure  of  silent  reading 
ability,  measures  both  rate  and  comprehension,  is  applicable 
to  grades  5  to  12,  and  is  issued  in  5  different  forme." 

I85.  Monroe,  Walter  3.,  and  Mo hi man,  Dora  K.,  *Errors  made  by  high 
school  students  in  one  type  of  textbook  study,"  School  _Review, 
31:56-47,  January,  1025 
"Presents  results  of  an  experimental  test  to  determine  types  of 
errors  made  in  answering  questions  on  content  of  silent  read- 
ing matter  after  a  printed  page  has  been  studied." 

136.  Moon,  George  R.,  "An  experiment  made  by  a  history  teacher," 
School  Review,  55:208-216,  March,  1927 

"Reports  the  relative  efficiency  of  intensive  study  and 
extensive  reading  in  two  high  school  history  classes.  Moon 
outlined  different  procedures  for  two  high  school  history 
classes  which  averaged  approximately  the  same  in  mental  age. 
The  members  of  the  control  class  were  to  learn  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  textbook,  following  very  carefully  the  super- 
visory inst ructions.    The  experimental  group  was  to  use  the 
textbook  as  a  guide  and  to  read  widely  rather  than  intensively. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experimental  group  was  encouraged 
to  rea.^  far  beyond  the  requirements.    During  the  course  of 
the  experiment  eight  different  written  tests  were  given.  An 
aaalysis  of  the  results  of  these  tests  showed  conclusively  that 
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'the  class  which  read  extensively  and  collected  information 
as  an  incidental  jsl  rt  of  the  process  was  able  to  remember  more 
facts  and  to  do  better  on  tests  than  the  class  which  spent 
most  of  its  time  in  the  intensive  study  of  the  facts  which  it 
was  expected  to  remember'." 

187.  Morrison,  H.  C . /Supervised  study,"  School  Review,  51:588-6c5, 
#  October,  1925 

"Stresses  the  necessity  for  a  master  of  technique  by 
teachers  for  the  best  work  in  supervised  study.    He  gives  types 
of  techniques  used  in  the  Chicago  University  High  School,  name- 
ly, science  type,  language  type,  pure  practice  type,  practical 
arts  type,  and  appreciation  type.    He  then  shows  how  the  science 
type  work,  etc.,  is  broken  up  into  units.    He  gives  four  reasons 
for  poor  study  and  closes  the  article  with  a  discussion  of  the 
factors  upon  which  the  working  of  supervised  6tudy  depends." 

188.  Neher,  H.  S.,  "Measuring  the  vocabulary  of  high  school  pupils," 

School  and  Society.  6:555-559,  September  21,  1918 
"Made  Neher' s  High  School  Vocabulary  Scale." 

189.  Newport  News,  Virginia,  "How  the  Newport  News  High  School  im- 

proves the  reading  ability  of  its  pupils,  "  Virginia  Journal  of 
Education.  25:417-416,  June,  1950 

190.  Osborn,  W.  J.,  "The  improvement  of  the  ability  in  reading,"  Madi- 

son, Wisconsin:  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1921 

"We  have  the  community  paying  high  salaries  to  high  school 
teachers  to  teach  classes  in  which  from  27  to  h0%  are  either 
totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  lesson  assigned  or  do  so  with 
great  difficulty.    Such  a  practice  undoubtedly  discourages  the 
pupil,  overburdens  the  teacher,  and  violates  every  principle  of 
economy." 

191.  Patterson,  M.  Rose,  "First  city-wide  survey  of  the  reading  abili- 

ty of  pupils  entering  our  senior  high  schools,"  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land: Public  Schools,  1929,  26  p.  ms. 

192.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  "Philadelphia  Silent  Reading  Test — 

comprehension  end  rate,  Grades  7-12,"  Board  of  Public  Education 
Bulletin,  No.  165,  May,  1950,  6  p.  ms. 

195  •  Phillips,  D.  H.,  "Two  hundred  words  offering  comprehension  dif- 
ficulty to  certain  pupils  of  Detroit  central  high  school,"  Mas- 
ter's thesis,  Detroit,  Michigan:  Michigan  University,  1951 

194.  Pieper,  0.  J.,  "Supervised  study  in  natural  science,"  School  Re- 
f  view,  52s  122 -155 /February,  1924 

"A  discussion  of  a  scheme  of  instructional  procedure  where 
the  course  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  units  or  major  problems 
At  the  end  of  each  unit,  each  student  gives  a  talk  on  that  unit 
before  an  audience.    Contains  a  good  outline  of  the  learning 
process.    Plan  as  discussed  carried  on  in  University  of  Chicago 
High  School." 
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195*  Powers,  S.  R.,  "The  vocabularies  of  high  school  science  text- 
books," Teachers  College  Record,  26:566-582,  January,  1925 

"Compares  the  vocabularies  of  nine  science  textbooks  with 
the  10,000  words  of  the  Thorndike  wordlist.    Discusses  the 
pedagogical  significance  of  extensive  vocabularies  in  text 
books." 

196.  Powers,  S.  R.,  "Vocabulary  of  scientific  terms  for  high  school 
students,"  feachers  gollege  Record,  28:220-2^5,  November,  1926 

"Presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  uncommon  impor- 
tant scientific  terns  found  in  12  science  textbooks,  in  5  pop- 
ular scientific  books,  and  in  50  magazine  articles  on  science 
subjects ." 

107.  Pressey,  Luella  Cole,  "The  technical  ycaabularies  of  the  public 
school  subjects,"  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  1924,  specimen  set  of  any  one  section  5  cents? 
specimen  set  of  all  15  sections,  75  cents 

Section  I,  Grammar  and  Composition  (English,  French,  Lat- 
in, German);  Section  IT,  Literature*  Section  III,  Arithmetic; 
Section  Tr ,  Algebra  and  Geometry;  Section  Y,  History?  Section 
VI,  General  Science;  Section  VII,  Biology?  Section  VIII,  Chem- 
istry; Section  IX,  Geography'  Section  X,  Physics;  Section  XI, 
Physiology'  Section  XII,  Home  Economics j  Section  XIII,  Manual 
Training;  Section  XIV,  Art;  Section  XV,  Music. 

"Purpose:  to  diagnose  specific  weaknesses  of  a  class  or 
an  individual.    These  vocabulary  lists  are  catalogs  of  the 
important  concepts  in  each  subject.    The  lists  may  be  used  as 
diagnostic  tests  in  determining  the  specific  weaknesses  of  a 
class  or  an  individual  student.    That  is,  if  the  teacher  will 
find  out  the  terms  which  a  student  does  not  know,  she  will 
have  an  indication  of  the  tooics  on  which  that  student  needs 
help." 

1P8.  Rebert,  Gordon  N.,  "A  laboratory  study  of  the  reading  formulas  . 
and  familiar  numerals,"  Doctor's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
University  of  Chicago,  1929,  450  p,  ns. 

"The  investigation  was  primarily  a  laboratory  study  based 
upon  photographic  records  of  eye  movements  registered  by  means 
of  eye-movement  camera.    60  subjects  of  varying  degrees  of 
training  in  the  subject  matter  read  chemistry,  algebra,  physics, 
calculus,  and  geometry  selections  containing  fauiliar  formu- 
las, and  an  American  history  selection  containing  familiar 
dates.    It  was  found  that  increase  in  ability  to  read  formulas 
and  familiar  dates  tends  to  be  associated  with  decreases  in 
the  number  and  duration  of  fixations  and  in  the  number  of  re- 
gressive fixations  made  in  reading  them.    The  number  of  re- 
gressive fixations  is  the  least  reliable  measure  of  this  in- 
crease in  ability." 

199.  Reitnouer,  Mrs.  Minnie  G.,  "A  comparative  study  of  achievements 
of  !Iew  Orleans  tenth-grade  colored  pupils  in  reading,  compre- 
hension, vocabulary,  and  spelling,"  Master's  thesis,  Los  Angeles, 
California:  University  of  Southern  California,  1928 
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200.  Ruch,  (riles  M. ,  and  Stoddard.  George  D. ,  "Tests  and  measurements 

in  high  school  instruction,  New  York:  World  Book  Corapany,  1927, 
561  P. 

201.  Sangren^  Paul  V.,  "improvement  of  reading  through  the  use  of 

teats,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan*  Bulletin  of  Western  State  Teachers 
College,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  1951,  206  p. 

"Presents  data  relating  to  the  use  of  reading  tests  in 
improving  teaching,  reviews  existing  silent  reading  tests,  and 
the  factors  involved  in  improving  silent  reading  achievement. 
Teachers  will  find  S^gren's  report  on  the  improvement  of  read- 
ing through  the  use  of  tests  of  great  value  in  attacking  such 
problems." 

202.  Sibert,  0.  E.,  "improvement  of  reading  in  high  school,"  School 

Zxecutives  Magazine.  51*61-65,86,  October,  1951 

"Describes  the  steps  taken  in  diagnosing  the  needs  of  5& 
pupils  in  a  small  high  school,  the  remedial  measures  adopted, 
and  the  results  attained." 

205.  Simms,  1,  M. ,  "The  reliability  and  validity  of  four  types  of 

vocabulary  tests,"  Mental  Measurement  Monograph  No.  1,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  Wilkins  and  Wilkins 

204.  Simpson,  R.  G.,  "Effect  of  specific  training  on  ability  to  read 

historical  materials,    Journal  of  Educational  Research,  20: 
5^5-551,  December,  1?2? 

205.  Slemons,  Agnes,  "Reading  ability  of  high  school  students,"  En- 

glish Journal,    21:299-502,  April,  1952 

"Describes  the  method  used  and  the  results  secured  through 
5  remedial  techniques  used  for  a  month  with  96  eleventh  grade 
pupils." 

206.  Smart,  Bessie  Bernice,  "A  study  of  correlations  between  mental 

traits  and  reading  ability,  Master's  thesis,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
University  of  Chicago,  1928,  15&  p.  ms. 

The  study  included  100  high  school  students  in  two  high 
schools.    Findings:  The  sum  total  of  intelligence  correlates 
better  with  reading  ability  than  does  any  specific  mental  trait 
as  measured  by  the  tests  used.    Scores  on  units  of  mental  tests 
which  require  reading  ability  for  their  interpretation  corre- 
late more  highly  with  scores  on  reading  tests  than  do  scores 
on  units  of  testa  which  involve  mathematical  material." 

207.  Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Wright,  Wendell  William,  "Tests  and 

Measurements,"  New  York*  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1928, 
5^0  p. 

208.  Sullivan,  E.  T.," Remedial  reading,"  California  Quarterl?/  of 

Secondary  Education.  8:85-88,  October,  1952 

209.  Thomdike,  E.  L, ,  and  McCall,  William  A.,  "Thorndike-McCall 

Reading  Scale  for  the  Understanding  of  Sentences,"  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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1021,  $2.00  per  100,  grades  2-12 

"A  test  of  ability  to  co-aprehend  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult material.     10  different  forms  supposed  to  be  equal." 

210.  Touton,  Prank  0.,  and  Heilman,  Karl  K.,  "Achievements  of  Cali- 

fornia High  School  seniors  in  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary, 
and  spelling,"  Studies  of  sceondary  school  graduates  in  their 
mastery  of  certain  fundamental  processes,  Los  Angeles:  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  Studies,  Second  Series,  No.  1,  1927, 
p.  1-20. 

"Presents  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Thomdike-Mc 
Call  Reading  Scale  and  the  Inglis    Test  on  English  Vocabulary 
given  to  $60  pmpils.    The  results  showed  very  wide  variation 
in  achievement.    Slightly  more  than  55$  fell  below  the  norm  for 
twelfth  grade.    Some  pupils  were  retarded  as  much  as  8  or  9 
years  in  achievement  in  comprehension," 

211.  Tressler,  J.  C, "Silent  reading  in  the  high  school,"  Contribu- 

tions to  Education,  Vol.  2.  p.  97-1 12, (edited  by  J.  Carleton 
Bell  and  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie),  Yonkere-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World 
Book  Company,  1928 

"Presents  the  scores  made  on  reading  tests  by  two  high 
school  pupils  both  before  and  after  a  period  of  specific  train- 
ing in  silent  reading.    Reported  the  results  of  a  controlled 
experiment  among  high  school  pupils  to  determine  whether  regu- 
lar instruction  in  habits  of  silent  reading  is  valuable  in  the 
case  of  pupils  at  this  level  of  advancement.    Prom  March  12  to 
Hay  7  an  average  of  10  minutes  a  day  was  devoted  to  systematic 
vocabulary  work  and  to  training  in  the  reading  of  difficult 
sentences.    The  results  of  the  tests  given  before  and  after 
the  practice  period  showed  that  the  gain  made  by  the  experi- 
mental group  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  gain  made  by  the 
control  group." 

212.  "Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Education,  Part  I,  Reading,"  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1925,  550  p. 

"  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  and  Cray, 
William  Schtt,  Monograph  No.  22,  June,  1922.    Chapter  9,  p. 
255-274-,  Reading  tests:  standardized  and  informal,  Chapter 
10,  p.  275-290,  Diagnosis  and  remedial  work." 

215.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.,  "Tan  Wagenen  Reading  Scales,  General  Science, 

History,  and  English  Literature,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
5:51^-516,  April,  1921 

214.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.,  "Scales  for  measuring  ability  to  see  re- 
lations, range  of  general  information,  reading  vocabulary  and 
composition  vocabulary,"  Minneapolis ,  Minnesota:  University  of 
Minnesota,  1951,  80  p.  ms. 

nA  study  of  the  difficulties  of  items  based  on  800  cases 
in  grades  4,6,8,  and  12.    Findings:  These  scales  may  be  used 
for  measuring  attainment  or  progress  of  pupils  in  the  above 
functions  in  grades  5  through  12." 
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215.  Vernon,  M.  D.,  "The  experimental  study  of  reading,"  London, 

England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1951,  xvi  -  190  p. 

"Presents  a  concise  summary  of  experimental  studies, 
particularly  those  recently  performed,  relating  to  the  psy- 
chology of  reading.  Reference  to  previous  studies  was  sup- 
plemented, by  data  from  the  author's  experiments  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  Psychological  Laboratories.  The  book  should  be  read 
by  all  students  of  reading  problems." 

216.  Wagner,  Mazie  Earle,  "improving  reading  ability  of  high  school 

juniors,"  School  and  Society,  5^j7^7-'768 ,  Deceaber  10,  1952. 

217.  Wallace,  Clara  M., "Remedial  exercises  for  reading  and  study 

in  high  school  subjects,"  Reading  and  Study  Bulletin,  No.  5, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Department  of  public  instruction,  1951 ,28  p. 

"This  bulletin  is  a  supplement  to  the  state  elementary 
course  of  study  on  reading." 

218.  Walters,  P.  C.,  an*  others,  "University  of  Porto  Rico  general 

ability  test  for  grades  8-12,"  Rio  Piedrae,  Porto  Rico*  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico,  1928-1929,  8  p. 

"The  study  involved  reading  ability,  arithmetic,  general 
knowledge  of  science,  geography,  history,  and  literature. 
Findings 5  The  test  has  a  reliability  coefficient  of  .97." 

219.  Weeks,  A.  L.,  nA  vocabulary  information  test,"  Archive^  of  Psy- 

chology. No*  97,  1928 

220.  Wetzel,  WilT.iara  A.,  "Summary  of  first  and  second  rating  peri- 

ods," Trenton,  New  Jersey:  Senior  High  School  Bulletin  ho,  58, 
Deceaber,  1923,  1A  p.  ras. 

"Reports  on  rating  of  pupils,  by  levels  of  ability  and 
by  subjects  of  study.    Points  out  the  effect  of  reading  abili- 
ty on  other  phases  of  school  work." 

221.  Whipple,  (1.  M. ,  "Vocabulary  and  Word  Building  Tests,"  Psychologi- 

cal Review.  2^:94-105,  1908 

222.  Witham,  E.  C.,  "Wit ham's  English  Vocabulary  Tests  (also  called 

Southington-Plymouth  English  Vocabulary  Tests),"  Newark,  New 
Jersey:  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  1921,  31.00  per  set  of  50,  com- 
plete; specimen  set,  25  cents. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  pupil's  vocabulary;  range:  grades 
5-12;  time  to  give?  2o  minutes;  time  to  score:  1/2  minute; 
standardized.    This  test  is  composed  of  100  words  selected 
from  the  Ayres  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling  and 
from  the  Thomdike  Reading  Scale  S-2,  word  knowledge  or  visu- 
al vocabulary.    Ninety  words  were  selected  from  the  Ayres1 
scale  and  ten  from  the  Thorndike  scale.    The  test  is  in  two 
parts,  1  and  2,  each  part  including  50  words.    On  the  oppo- 
site page  from  each  list  of  50  words  are  definitions.  The 
pupils  are  directed  to  write  the  number  corresponding  to 
each  word  before  the  definition  of  that  word.  Especially 
suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools." 
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22J.  Witham,  E.  0.,  "Withaia's  Silent  Reading  Testa,"  Newark,  New 

Jersey:  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  1921,  $1.00  per  set  of  50, com- 
plete 

"Purpose?  to  measure  pupils'  ability  in  silent  reading; 
ranges  grades  4-12 j  time  to  give:  20  to  50  minutes;  time  to 
score:  1/2  minute;  standardized.    The  tests  are  composed  of 
two  separate  tests  similar  in  construction  and  arrangement. 
No.  I  deals  with  mechanical  content,  and  No.  II  with  literary 
content.    Each  test  consists  of  15  short  stories  with  sen- 
tences out  of  proper  order.    The  pupil  is  to  read  the  sen- 
tences through  so  as  to  get  some  idea  of  the  story,  and  de- 
cide the  correct  order  of  the  sentences,," 

22.4.  Woody,  Clifford,  "woody  Silent  Reading  Test,"  New  York  CJtyi 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1922,  10  cents  each. 

"Purpose:  to  measure  ability  to  get  the  central  thought 
in  silent  reading  of  paragraphs)  range*  grades  4-12;  time  to 
give:  ten  minutes*  time  to  score:  one  minute;  standardized. 
The  test  is  composed  of  two  forms  of  equal  difficulty  and 
similar  in  construction  and  arrangement.    Each  form  contains 
9  paragraphs.    After  each  paragraph,  5  statements  are  writ- 
ten.   The  pupil  is  to  indicate  the  one  he  thinks  best  ex- 
presses the  central  thought  in  the  paragraph." 

225.  Yoakam,  Gerald  Alan,  "Reading  and  Study,"  New  York:  The  Mac- 
ail  lan  Company,  1923,  502  p. 

"Discusses  at  length  the  relation  between  reading  and 
study  and  outlines  a  program  for  developing  good  reading  and 
study  habits." 
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Maryland:  Warwick  end  York,  1927,  227  p» 

508.  Goodenough,  Florence  L. ,  "The  reading  tests  of  the  Standford 

Achievement  Scales  and  other  variables,"  Journal  of  Education- 
al Psychology.  16:525-551,  November,  I925 

509.  Goodman,  A.  K.,  "Entrance  and  classification  examination  in 

reading  comprehension  for  teachers  colleges,"  Master's  thesis, 
Denver,  Colorado :  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  I95O 

The  purpose  of  this  study  mas  to  construct  a  test  which 
will  measure  in  a  valid  and  reliable  manner  the  reading  com- 
prehension of  those  individuals  entering  teachers  colleges 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools." 

510.  Grace,  Alonzo  G.,  "The  reading  interests  of  adults,"  Journal  of 

Educational  Research f  19:265-275,  April,  1929 

Summarizes  data  relative  to  the  reading  of  5289  adults  in 
evening  school  classes." 
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511.  Gray,  Clarence  T. ,  "A  comparison  of  two  types  of  silent  read- 

ing as  used  by  children  in  different  school  grades,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology.  20:169-176,  March,  1929 

512.  Gray,  Clarence  T.,  "Deficiencies  in  reading  ability,"  New  York* 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1022,  42o  p.,  $1.80 

"Presents  an  analysis  of  the  reading  process;  suggests 
tests  and  experiments  for  determining  reading  ability  and  out- 
lines remedial  measures." 

515.  Gray,  Clarence  T.,  "Types  of  reading  as  exhibited  through  tests 
and  laboratory  experiments,"  Supplementary  Educational  Mono- 
graphs, Vol.  1,  No.  5,  Chicago,  Illinois*  University  of  Chica- 
go, 1917 

514.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Reading,  psjrchology  of  the  school  subjects," 

Review  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  p.  528-536, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Educational  Research  Association  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  1951. 

"Summarizes  studies  relating  to  the  psychology  of  reading," 

515.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Reading  bibliography,"  Review  of  Education- 

al Research.  1:247-260,  October,  1951 

516.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Reading,  Los  Angeles,"  Educational  Re- 

search Bureau,  11:58-61,  January,  1952 

517.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "The  relation  between  study  and  reading," 

National  Educational  Association  Proceedings,  57*5§0-586, 
National  Educational  Association,  Washington,  D*  C,  1919 

518.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Remedial  cases  in  reading,"  National  Edu- 

cation Association  Journal,  20:165-164  ,  May,  1951 

519.  Gray,  William  Scott,  et  el . ,  "Remedial  cases  in  reading — their 

diagnosis  and  treatment,    Supplementary  Educational  Monographs, 
Mo.  22,  Chicago,  Illinois*  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922, 
208  P.  $1.75 

"Presents  in  detail  types  of  difficulties  in  reading, 
describes  methods  of  diagnosis  and  instruction  used  and  re- 
sults obtained.    A  valuable  study  of  the  causes  of  unusual 
difficulties  in  reading.    Many  individual  cs,ses  are  diagnosed 
and  appropriate  methods  of  remedial  instruction  are  given  in 
each  case." 

520.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Remedial  measures  in  reading,"  Bulletin 

of  the  Extension  Division,  Vol.  7j  12,  Bloomington,  Indiana* 

Indiana  University,  1922,  p.  56-42 

521.  Gray,  William  Scott,  Elementary  School 

Journal .  24:548-5^0 

522.  Gray,  William  Scott, "Summary  of  investigations  relating  to  read- 

ing,   Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  Wo.  28,  Chicago, 
Illinois:,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  I925,  2?5  p. 
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"Presents  a  summary  of  455  studies  made  in  England  and 
America  prior  -to  July,  1924,  A  useful  reference  book  for  teach- 
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ers  interested  in  improving  the  reading  of  high  school  pupils. 
Supplement  Mo.  1,  July  1,  1?24,to  June  50,  1°2 5, summarizes 
briefly  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  75  investigations  in 
reading,  printed  also  in  Elementary  School  Journal,  26:M9- 
4^9,  26:507-518,  26:574-584,  26:662-675,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May  ,  1926* 

Supplement  No.  2,  July  1,  1925,  to  June  50,  1926,  sum- 
marizes briefly  the  findings  and  the  conclusions  of  56  inves- 
tigations in  reading  and  closely  related  topics;  orinted  also 
in  Elementary  School  Journal,  27:4^6-466,  2^ : 495-510,  February, 
and  March,  1027 

Supplement  Mo.  5,  July  1,  1926,  to  June  50,  1927,  ore- 
cents  a  bibliography  of  115  studies  of  reading  and  summarizes 
the  most  important  findings;  printed  also  in  Blementary  School 
Journal ,  28~:445-459,  28:4o6-510,  26:587-602,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1928 

Supplement  No.  4,  July  1,  1927,  to  Arne  50,  1928,  pre- 
sents an  annotated  bibliography  of  101  investigations  relating 
to  reading  and  summarizes  the  results  reported.    Part  I,  con*- 
tains  an  annotated  list  of  the  investigations;  Part  II  pre- 
sents a  brief  resume  of  the  important  findings  of  most  of  the 
studies  reported.    The  problems  which  were  discussed  most  fre- 
quently during  the  period  relate  to  the  following  topics:  the 
reading  interests  and  habits  of  children  and  adults,  methods  of 
improving  comprehension  and  the  technique  of  study,  reading 
vocabularies,  and  diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching.    In  the 
first  paragraph  of  Part  I  mention  is  made  of  previous  summa- 
ries by  the  same  author*  printed  also  in  Elementary  School 
Journal .  29:445-457,  29:4o6-509,  February  and  March,  I929 

Supplement  Mo.  5,  July  1,  1928,  to  June  50,  1929,  Part  1, 
lists  115  studies  alphabetically  by  author.    In  this  list  are 
included  a  few  studies  published  before  July  1,  1928.  The 
first  section  of  the  second  part  considers  the  problems  studied 
at  various  levels  from  the  first  grade  to  the  university  and 
also  refers  to  studies  relating  to  the  reading  interests  and 
habits  of  adults.    In  the  second  section,  many  of  the  more 
important  studies  are  cl&  ssified  according  to  the  types  of 
problems  to  which  they  refer.    Significant  findings  or  con- 
clusions are  presented  where  space  permits!  printed  also  in 
Elementary  School  Journal,  50:450-466,  50:4o6-508,  February 
and  March,  1950 

Summary  from  July  1,  I929,  to  June  50,  1950,  in  Elementa- 
School  Journal,  Volume  51 

Summary  of  115  investigations  from  July  1,  1950,  to  June 
50,  1951,  in  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  52,  February, 
March,  and  April,  I95I 

Summary  of  1 1 6  investigations  from  July  1,  195^  >  to  June 
50,  1952,  in  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  February,  1955 

525.  3ray,  William  Scott,  "The  technique  of  diagnosing  individual 
cases  in  reading, "Bloomington,  Indiana!  Indiana  University 
Bulletin  of  the  Extension  Division,  Vol.  7,  No.  12,  1922,  p. 
16-25 
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324.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "Types  of  remedial  cases,"  Bloomington, 

Indiana.5  Indiana  University  Bulletin  of  the  Extension  Division, 
Vol.  7,  No.  12,  1922,  p.  26-55 

325.  Gray,  William  Scott,  "The  value  of  informal  tests  of  reading 

ac c ompl i shmnent , "  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1 : 1 0J- 11 1 , 
January,  1920 

326.  Greene,  H.  A.,  "Measuring  comprehension  of  content  material," 

Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  2,  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  1921,  p.  114-126 

327.  Greene,  H.  A.,  "A  state  survey  of  silent  reading  in  Iowa,"  Iowa 

City,  Iowa:  State  University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin  No.  91 , 
1923,  44  P. 

328.  Grimes,  B.  J.,  "The  Starch  Test  for  Speed  and  Comprehension  and 

the  Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary  Test,    Baltimore,  Maryland: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education,  No.  3,  1920,  p* 
52-56 

329.  Hamilton,  F.  M.,  "The  perceptual  factors  in  reading,"  archives 

of  Psychology,  No.  9,  1907 

330.  Hansen,  E.  A.,  "The  effect  of  certain  changes  in  punctuation 

on  comprehension,"    Iowa  City,  Iowas  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1925 

331.  Harbo,  R.  T.,    Relation  of  growth  in  reading  to  intelligence, 

Master  s  thesis,  MinneaTx>li3,  Minnesota1  University  of  Minne- 
sota, ^928 

"A  study  to  determine  the  relation  between  progress  in 
reading  and  mental  age  and  general  intelligence. 1 

332.  Harris,  Julia  M.,  Donovan,  H.  L.,  and  Alexander,  Thomas,  "Super- 

vision and  teaching  of  reading,"  New  York:  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  1927,  ^80  p.    (also  Richmond,  Virginia,  474  p.) 

333.  Heilman,  J.  D.,  "a  study  in  the  mechanics  of  reading,"  Greeley, 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  Research  Bulletin, 
No.  4,  1919,  21  p. 

334.  Henrcon,  ,  "An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  word 

study,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  12:Q8-1C2,  I92I 

"Unquestionably  significant  differences  were  secured  on 
the  vocabulary  tests  measuring  the  specific  function  trained." 

335*  Higsbee,  Claud  0.,  "Validation  of  the  double-check  method  in 
measuring  silent  reading  comprehension,"  Master. s  thesis, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa:  State  University  of  Iowa,  1927","  75  p»  ms. 
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336.  Hilliard,  G.  H. , "Probably  Types  of  difficulty  underlying  low 
scores  on  comprehension  teste  in  silent  reading,    Iowa  City, 
Iowa:  State  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  2, 
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No.  6,  1924,  6o  p. 

337.  Hilliard,  G.  A.,  and  Barnes,  M. ,  "Effect  of  specific  drill  on 
reading  ability,"  Elementary  School  Journal ,  31i417-4?6,  Feb- 
ruary, 1951 

33^.  Holmes,  E.,  "Reading  guided  by  questions  versus  careful  reading 
and  re-reading  without  questions,"  School  Review,  59s5^1**57^> 
Hay,  1951 

332  •  Horn,  Ernest,  and  McBroom,  Maude,    A  survey  of  the  course  of 
study  in  reading,"  Iowa  City,  Iowa*  State  University  of  Iowa 
Extension  Bulletin,  No.  J. 

340.  Home,  H.  H.,  " Story-telling,  questioning,  and  studying,"  New 

York!  The  Mac mil lan  Company,  1916,  161  p. 

"A  treatise  on  study  under  three  heads:  (1)  how  to  study; 
(2)  how  train  pupils  to  study*  and  (3)  how  to  teach  so  as  to 
]get  more  effective  study.    Rich  in  illustrative  material." 

341.  Horning,  Floy  M.,  "A  diagnostic  study  of  difficulties  in  read- 

ing comprehension,"  Master's  thesis,  Los  Angeles,  California: 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of  Education,  1927 

542.  Hudgin,  S.  G. ,  "Silent  reading,"  Volt a  Review,  33: 591 -392, 
September,  1931 

343.  Huey,  E.  B.,  "Experiments  in  the  Psysiology  and  psychology  of 

reading,"  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  9* 575-5^6 j  11:282- 
302,  12*292*512,  1396  -  1900 

344.  Huey,  E.  B.,  "The  psychology  arid  pedagogy  of  reading,"  New- 

York  s  The  Mac mi 11 an  Company,  19C8-191C 

345.  Hulsether,  Edwin  A.,  "A  study  of  the  effect  on  silent  reading 

ability  of  emphasizing  comprehension  as  contrasted  with  the 
effect  of  emphasizing  rate,"  Master's  thesis,  Gre.nd  Forks, 
Nouth  Dakota:  University  of  North  Dakota,  1929,  58  p.  ms. 
Reviewed  in  School  of  Education  Record,  I5:t?5-CM?,  November, 
1929 

"Two  groups  of  children,  26  in  each  group,  were  studied. 
Findings:  Training  in  rate  gave  superior  results  in  both  rate 
and  comprehension." 

346.  Hunt,  C.  W.,  "The  reconstruction  of  the  sourse  of  study  in 

reading,"  Seventh  Annual  Schoolmen's  ,,Teek  Proceedings,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1°20,  p. 
208-212 

347.  Jacobs,  E.  V.  and  Liveright,  i.  7. . ,  "improvement  of  study-type 

reading,"  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals  Bulletin, 
10:455-459,  April,  1931 

348.  James,  Amos  Washington,  "The  value  of  type  lessons  in  teaching 

silent  reading,"  'fester's  thesis,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  George 
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Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1929,  79  p«  ms. 

549.  Jefferson,  B.  L.,  Peckham,  H.  H.,  Wilson,  H.  R. ,  "freshman 

Rhetoric  and  Practice  Book,"  New  York?  Doubleday,  Do ran,  and 
Company,  Incorporated,  1928       (Outlines:  p.  134-144) 

Jf>0,  Johnson,  M.  II.,    Aims  in  reading,"  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Journal.  18:267-268,  November,  1929 

551.  Johnson,  P.  I.,  School  Review,  32:295-299 

352.  Judd,  C.  H.,  et  al . ,  "Reading*  Its  nature  and  development," 

Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  10,  Ohicago,  Illinois 
University  of  Ohicago,  1918,  192  p. 

552.  Kelly,  Truma^  L.,  "Statistical  Method,"  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1925 

353.  Keplinger,  Myrtle,  "An  analytical  study  of  31  disability  cases 

in  reading, "Master1 sthesio,  Lawrence,  Kansas:  University  of 
Kansas,  19.50 

35^  •  King,  I.,  "Comparison  of  rapid  and  slow  readers  in  comprehension 
School  and  Society,  4:530-334,  1917 

355.  King,  L.  A.,  "Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements,"  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ninth  Annual  Schoolmen's  Vfeek  Proceedings,  1922,  p. 
67-95 

35^.  Kirby,  "A  study  of  silent  reading  in  western  Pennsylvania, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvaiia:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin 
Announcement  Series,  Vol.  16,  No.  17,  1920,  37  P*  (Smith  Broth- 
ers Company) 

357.  Karamer,  3.  A.,  "improvement  in  the  teaching  of  reading,"  Balti- 

more, Maryland*  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research, 
Monograph  No.  1,  1926,  129  p. 

358.  Krieger,  K., "Relation  of  Reading  to  other  subjects,"  National 

j^d_ucat  ion_Asa_ociation  Journal ,  19:173-174,  June ,  1 9.50 

559.  Kyte,  G.  C.,  "Calibrating  reading  material  by  a  series  of  tests 
for  comprehension ity, "  Elementary  School  Journal ,  25:533-5^6, 
March,  192 5 

360.  Lazar,  M.,  "Diagnostic  and  remedial  work  in  reading,"  Modern 

Education,  4:15-1^,  December,  1951>  12-15,  February,  1932;" 
8" -9.  AprTl,  1932 

361.  Leuenberger,  Claire  S.j  "A  case  study  in  diagnostic  and  reme- 

dial reading,"  Master  s  thesia,  Denver,  Colorado*  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College,  1931 

"This  investigation  evaluates  diagnostic  and  remedial  in- 
struction as  compared  with  ordinary  school  room  methods." 
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562.  Lewerenz,  Alfred  3.,  "Measurement  o?  th  e  difficulty  of  read- 
ing materials,    Los  Angeles,  California '  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  0:11-16,  March,  1929 

"Gives  a  method  of  determin  ing  vocabulary  difficulty  of 
reading  material  through  a  sampling  of  words  and  determining 
the  per  cent  of  words  beginning  with  certain  letters  which  have 
been  tested  as  indices  of  difficulty. 

5^5«  Lewerenz,  Alfred  S.,  "Objective  measurement  of  diverse  types  of 
reading  materials,    Los  Angeles,  California:  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin,  9:^-11,  October,  1929 

"Books  measured  included  textbooks,  fiction,  philosophy, 
newspapers,  dictionaries,  word  lists.    Findings:  Readers  vary 
in  vocabulary  difficulty,  and  those  in  a  series  do  not  always 
advance  by  progressive  increments  of  difficulty.    Eighth  grade 
readers  do  not  attain  eighth  grade  difficulty  in  vocabulary* 
many  textbooks  require  much  higher  reading  comprehension  than 
that  required  for  reading  Scott's  "ivanhoe";  fiction  for  young 
children  varies  in  difficulty;  books  on  philosophy  show  a  very 
high  degree  of  vocabulary  difficulty!  a  person  should  have 
nearly  ninth  grade  reading  ability  to  understand  the  content 
of  the  editorial  page  of  a  newspaper  examined;  vest  pocket 
dictionary  relatively  more  difficult  words  than  does  an  un- 
abridged edition." 

5<§4«  Ling,  E.  S.,  "Analysis  of  pupil3    scores  in  silent  reading," 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Eighth  Annual  Schoolmen's  Week  Proceedings,  1921,  p.  158-142 

565.  Livingston,  Ralph,  "The  interrelations  of  the  vocabularies  in 

public  school  subjects,"  Columbus,  Ohio*  Ohio  State  University 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  5:208-215,  Hay  12,  1926 

Reports  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  Pressey  Tech- 
nical Vocabularies  in  Public  School  Subjects  and  the  Thorndike- 
Word  List.    Shows  over-lappings  in  Pressey1 s  various  lists. 
6<yfo  of  language  list,  63%  of  geography  list,  and  66%  of  arith- 
metic list  are  in  Thorndike  list.  16, £66  words  in  Pressey- 
Thorndike  vocabularies.    5,69k  occur  once.    In  remainder  5,21? 
different  words. 

566.  Lloyd,  S.  M. ,  and  Gray,  C.  T.,  "Reading  in  a  Texas  city,  diag- 

nosis and  remedy,"  Austin,  Texas:  University  of  Texas  Bulle- 
tin No.  1355,  1920 

567*  Lomer,  G.  R.,  and  Ashmun,  *.'.,  "The  study  and  practice  of  writ- 
ing English,"  New  York*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917,  re- 
vised edition.  (Chapter  4,  Written  composition,  Section  2,  p. 
195-199,  Outlines) 

568.  Lyman,  R.  L.,  "The  mind  at  work  in  studying,  thinking,  and 

reading,"  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1924 


569.  McCall,  William  A.,  "How  to  measure  in  education,"  New  York* 
The  'lac mi  11  an  Company,  1922 
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570.  McCallister,  J.  M.,  " Determining  the  types  of  reading  in  study- 

ing content  subjects,"  SchopJ^^Rej^iew,  40:115-125,  February, 
1952,  or  Elementary  School  Journal.  51 » 191-200,  November,  1y5C. 

571.  McCarty,  P.  S.,    Increased  comprehension  in  silent  reading, 

S  c  hoo  l,  Review ,  54 : 758-766 ,  Dec  ember ,  1 95 1 

572.  Macy,  Dole  Sylvester,  "Measurement  of  comprehension  of  silent 

reading,"  Master's  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowas  State  University 
of  Iowa,  192S,  110  p.  ma. 

575.  Mann,  F.  Josephine,  "The  effect  experiment r.lly  determined  of 

work-type  training  in  reading  upon  the  kind  of  achievement 
which  ia  measurable  by  an  objective  test,"  Master1 a  thesis, 
Baltimore,  Maryland •  Johns  H0pkine  University,  1951 

574.  Mary  Grace, Sister ,  "Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  6  problem  cases 
in  reading,"  Catholic  Educational  Review,  25*592-412,  .Septem- 
ber, 1027 

"Presents  the  history  of  six  problem  cases  in  reading,  the 
treatment  provided,  and  the  resulting  improvement." 

5T5.  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  "Silent  reading,  suggestions  for  test- 
ing and  for  corrective  work,"    Baltimore,  Maryland!!  State 
Department  of  Education,  Vol.  5,  No.  11,  March,  1924 

576.  Miller,  Tom  R.,  "The  Syracuse  reading  test,"  Master  s  thesis, 

Syracuse,  New  York;  Syracuse  University,  1951 

577 •  Monroe,  Marion,  "Methods  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cases 
of  reading  disability,"  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  Vol ,4, 
No.  4  and  No.  5,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Clark  University 
Press,  1928,  555  and  456  p. 

"Reports  the  results  of  efforts  to  determine  the  signi- 
ficance of  unusual  errors  in  the  case  of  poor  reading,  to  devel- 
op tests  and  remedial  reading,  and  to  measure  progress.  Based 
on  the  comparison  of  the  reading  performance  of  120  normal  and 
175  retarded  readers.    An  experimental  study  in  the  diagnosis 
of  reading  difficulties  and  the  development  of  remedial  work 
for  their  correction.    In  this  experiment  the  children  made 
rapid  progress  in  reading  and  this  improvement  was  reflected, 
in  their  work  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  ." 

578.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Hamilton,  Thomaa  T.,  Jr.,  Smith,  V.  T., 

"Locating  educational  information  in  published  sources," 
Urbana,  Illinoia:  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Bulletin  Mo.  50,  Vol.  27,  No. 
45,  July  8,  1950,  142  p.,  50  cents 

579.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Odell,  Charles  W.,  Herriott,  M.  E. ,  Engel- 

hart,  Max  D.,  Hull.  Mabel  R.,  "Ten  years  of  educational  re- 
search, I9I67I927,    Urbana  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Education  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Eulletion 
No.  42,  Vol.  25,  No.  51,  August  21,  1928,  567  pa  $1.00 

580.  Moore,  J.  P.,  "Study  in  remedial  reading,"  Pi 1 1 ebur gh  Sc ho ol s , 

6:125-126,  January,  1952 
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?81 .  Morton,  E.  L.,  nThe  discovery  and  correction  of  reading  dif- 
ficulties,    Second  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  Washington,  D.  C*  Nation- 
el  Educational  Association,  192?,  p.  546-26J 

s&2.  Mosher,  R.  M.,  "A  further  note  on  the  reliability  of  reading 

tests,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  19*272-274,  April, 
1928 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  a  Btudy  of  the  reliability  of 
six  reading  tests,  following  a  technique  previoualjr  reported 
by  Current  and  Ruch." 

?£>3.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Jiducation,  "Report  of  the 

National  Committee  on  Reading,"  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,  fart 
X,  Bloomington,  Illinois*  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
1925,  556  p. 

"Reports  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  eight  ap3- 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  in- 
vestigate reading." 

^34.  Neveln,  Charles  Milton,  Heading  comprehension  as  related  to 

achievement  in  geography,"  Master's  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa J 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1957,  61  p.  ms. 

585.  O'Brien,  J.  A. , "Reading, "its  psychology  and  pedagogy,"  New 
York*  The  Century  Company,  1986,  5^6  p. 

"A  summary  of  experimental  studies  in  reading.    Aims  to 
present  in  simple,  non-technical  language  the  results  of 
nearly  all  the  important  recent  scientific  investigations  into 
the  psychological  and  physiological  nature  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess that  have  yielded  results  of  practical  consequence;  an 
explanation  of  how  these  results  may  be  applied  to  the  work 
of  the  classroom*  and  a  presentation  of  methods  by  which  the 
classroom  teacher  can  investigate  reading  problems,  diagiose 
difficulties,  and  provide  remedial  treatment." 

'86,  O'Brien,  J.  A.,  * Silent  reading  with  special  reference  to 

methods  for  developing  speeds  a  study  in  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  reading,"  New  York:  The  Macraillan  Company,  1921, 
2^9  p.,  31.17    (See  also  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
'Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  2}  1921,  p.  54-76; 

587.  Osburn,  W.  J.,  "The  improvement  of  the  ability  in  reading," 

Madison,  Wisconsin*  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

588.  Otis,  Arthur  S.,  "Consideration  concerning  the  making  of  a 

scale  for  the  measurement  of  reading  ability,"  Pedagogical 
Seminary.  2J: '328-549,  December,  1916 

589.  Parker,  Claudia  M.,  "Group  work  in  reading,"  Detroit,  Michigan: 

Detroit  Journal  of  Education,  September,  1922,  p.  21-24 

An  interesting  exercise  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  ability  to  grasp  the  essential  ideas  Matching 
Headings  and  Paragraphs. 
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390.  Paterson,  Donald  a. ,  pnd  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Studies  ia  typo- 
graphical factors  influencing  speed  of  reading,"  Journal  of 
tolled  Psychology,  15:120-150,  April,  1929 

"This  is  a  study  to  determine  the  influence  of  various 
mechanical  factors  such  as  type  form  and  size  of  type  on  speed 
of  reading.    The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  line  of  print 
30  millimeters  in  length  and  that  type  of  10 -petit  size  yield 
the  fastest  reading  and  are  therefore  the  optimum  of  dimen- 
sions.   Summarizes  previous  investigations  and  presents  the 
results  of  a  study  to  determine  the  rates  of  reading  6,  3, 
10,  12,  and  14-pdint  type  when  length  of  line  and  type  foru 
were  held  constant. 

591 •  Paterson,  Donald  and  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  "Studies  of  typo- 
graphical factors  influencing  speed  of  reading,"  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  14:211-217,  June,  1930 

In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  practice  on  equivalence 
of  test  forms,  groups  of  students  taking  a  test  for  the  first 
time  were  compared  with  students  who  had  taken  the  test  one  or 
more  times.    The  findings  indicate  that  demonstrated  equiva- 
lence for  duplicate  forms  of  published  standard  tests  can  not 
be  accepted  as  valid  except  for  the  first  trial." 

It  H 

592.  Pennell ,  Mary  3.,  and  Cusack,  Alice  M.,     How  to  teach  reading, 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1924,  290  p., $1.80 

Gives  oractical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  both 
silent  and  oral  reading  habits.    These  suggestions  are  based 
upon  good  psychology." 

595.  Peters,  3,  C,  "influence  of  speed  drills  on  silent  reading," 

Journal  jpf  Educational  Pyschology,  8 : 350-366 ,  1917 

594.  Pollock,  Martha  C.,  and  Pressey,  Luella  0.,  "An  investigation 
of  the  mechanical  habits  in  reading  of  good  and  poor  readers," 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  4:275-275,  September  2.5,  1925 

"Presents  the  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  five  pairs  of  pupils,  the  members  of  each  pair 
being  of  equal  intelligence  but  differing  widely  in  reading 
achievement.    Relates  the  differences  between  good  and  poor 
readers  in  number  of  fixations  per  line,  number  of  regressive 
movements,  amount  of  lip  movement  and  vocalization,  speed  of 
silent  reading,  accuracy  of  eye-placement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line,  speed  of  oral  reading,  and  knowledge  of  vocabulary. 
Results  showed  distinct  superiority  on  part  of  good  readers  in 
most  comparisons." 

395.  Pollock,  R.  L.,  "Sentence  pattern  as  a  factor  in  comprehension," 
Iowa  City,  Iowa?  State  University  of  Iowa,  1926 

596.  Pressey,  Luella  Cole,  "Specific  elements  making  for  proficiency 

in  Bilent  reading  when  general  intelligence  is  constant," 
School  and  Society,  24:550-592,  November,  1926 
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•597*  Presaey,  Luella  Oole,  "The  determination  of  the  technical  vo- 
cabulary of  school  suojects,"  School  and  Society.  20:91-96, 
July  19,  1?24 

"Reports  the  results  of  studies  of  technical  vocabularies 
of  school  subjects.    Emphasizes  the  importance  of  giving  spe- 
cific attention  in  teaching  to  vocabulary  problems." 

598.  ?yle,  W,  H.,  "The  reading  span,"  Detroit,  Michigan!  Detroit 

Teachers  College,  1928, and  Elementary  School  Journal ,  29: 
597-602,  April,  1929 

A  determination  of  thav  age  and  grade  norms  of  the 
reading  span." 

599.  Quantz,  J.  0.,  "Psychology  of  reading,"  Psychological  Review, 

Series  of  Monograph  Supplements,  1Tol .  II,  No.  1,  (whole  number 

5),  December,  1897 

"Reports  that  the  1 motor-minded 1  type  of  individual  reads 

more  slowly  than  either  the  'auditory-minded'  or  the  'visual 

minded'  type.    He  also  finds  that  the  rapid  reader  not  only 
does  the  work  in  less  time  but  does  superior  work  and  retains 
better.    He  found  lip  movement  to  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
speed  of  reading.    He  observed  also  that  a  close  relationship 
existed  between  mental  alertness  and  the  speed  of  reading*  This 
investigation  was  based  on  the  laboratory  experimental  method  J 
and  the  information  was  derived  chiefly  through  a  study  of 
visual  perception  as  measured  by  the  Hipp  chronoscope*' 

400.  Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur,  "Art  of  Reading,"  New  York:  Putnum, 
1920,  250  p.  15.00 

"The  volume  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
both  England  and  America.     Editor,  novelist,  poet,  and  critic, 
the  author  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  hs  well  as  distinguished 
living  men  of  letters.    His  are  fresh  view-points,  apening 
up  ever  new  possibilities  of  appreciation  for  the  reader, 
while  at  the  same  time  educating  his  judgment.    Among  the 
contents  are  noted  chapters  on5  appreciation  versus  comprehen- 
sion, reading  the  Eible,  the  use  o"'  masterpieces." 

A01 .  Rhoads,  Luke  0.,  "Systematic  remedial  training  for  pupils  of 

superior  reading  ability,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  29*771- 
775,  June,  1929 

Gives  results  of  a  study  recently  made  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Mt .  Vernon,  New  York,  to  determine  whether  or  not  su- 
perior pupils  who  read  a  large  number  of  books  for  appreciation 
without  any  special  training  in  interpretation  gain  as  much 
power  to  understand  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  as  do 
superior  pupils  who  read  a  limited  number  of  selections  vrith 
specific  remedial  training.    Results:  The  class  given  special 
remedial  training  made  the  greater  progress  in  ability  to  in- 
terpret words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs." 

Rhynsburger,  Amelia,  "A  study  in  comprehension  in  silent  read- 
ing," Master  s  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa*  University  of  Iowa, 
1950,  9h  p. 
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4oj.  Ritter,  B.  T.,  and  Lofland,  W.  T.,  "The  relation  between  abili- 
ty as  measured  by  certain  standard  teste  and  the  ability  re- 
quired in  the  interpretation  of  printed  natter  involving  reason," 
Elementary  School  Journal,  24:529-546,  March,  1924 

404.  Robinson,  A.  T . ,  "notes  and  Outlines,"  Boston)  Massachusetts : 
D.  C.  Heath  Company,  1922 

405«  Rogers,  D.  C,  "The  effect  of  certain  administrative  factors  on 
improvement  in  silent  reading  comprehension,"  Iowa  City,  Iowa? 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1025 

4o6. .Rosenberry,  F.  L.,  nA  correlation  of  comprehension  scores  de- 
rived from  Monroe  Silent  Reading  Tests  and  Teachers'  grades," 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania*  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Seventh 
Annual  Schoolmen's  Ueek  Proceedings,  1920,  p.  14J-148 

40"7,  Ross,  Russell  0.,     A  supervisory  set-up  for  increasing  rate  and 
comprehension  in  reading  with  emphasis  on  comprehension,"  Mas- 
ter a  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  19*0,  125 
p.  ms. 

4o8.  Ro83i,  Helen,  "Vocabularies  of  reading  tests,"  Master'-  thesis, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Washington  University,  19?.^- 1023 

V39.  Salisbury,  Rachel,  "Better  work  habits  in  college,  a  practice 
book  on  the  thought  side  of  reading  and  composition  ([outlin- 
ing and  notes),    New  York:  Scott,  ?oresaan  and  Company,  19^2, 
60  cents 

410.  Samuelson,  A.,  "Improvement  of  instruction,"  Middle  School, 

46:15,  September,  10^1 

411.  Sand is on,  H.  E.,  and  Lowery,  M.  !».,  "A  guidebook  in  English," 

Mew  York:  The  Mac mil lan  Company,  1?2^,  (Chapter  9,  Waking 
outlines,  p.  290-29?) 

412.  Sangren,  P.  V,,  "improvement  of  reading  through  the  use  of 

tests,"  Kalamazoo,  Michigan*  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
1951,  paper,  gratis 

4lp.  Sangren,  Paul  V.,  "The  measurement  of  achievement  in  silent 

reading,"  "alamazoo,  Michigan*  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
19-7,  38  p.,  Doctor's  Dissertation,  University  of  Michigan 

"Reviews  the  present  status  of  reading  tests  and  describes 
procedure  in  constructing  and  standardizing  a  series  of.  diagnos- 
tic read  ing  tests." 

414.  Sangren,  Paul  Y. ,  "Sangren-Woody  Silent  Reading  Test,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  1p:?*v-234,  March,  1929,  tables 

41 4. "Report  on  Ban£ren4»Woody  Reading  Test,"  Pittsburgh  Schools, 
6^.3-67,  September,  19^1 
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.415.  Schmidt,  V,  A.,  "An  experimental  study  in  the  psychology  of 

reading,"  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  1,  TTo.  2, 
Chicago,  Illinois:  University  of  Taicago,  1917 

4t6'#  Scott,  Z.,    Reading  difficulties  and  their  remedies,"  American 
Ohildhood.  18:17-18,  September,  19J2 

417.  Shambaugh,  0.  G.,  nA  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  ancient  history 
texts/  School  and  Society,  28 :  ''-o'l-h^,  October  2q,  1?2o 

"Summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  vocabularies  of 
five  textbooks  in  ancient  history," 

415.  Shank,  S.,    Student  responses  in  the  measurement  of  reading 
comprehension,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  22:119-129, 
September,  1950 

41?.  Shank,  Spencer,  "An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  student  responses 
involved  in  the  measurement  of  reading  comprehension,"  Doctor's 
thesis,  Cincinnati,  0hio!  University  of  Cincinnati,  1929 

420.  Smith,  9-ny  R. ,  "The  effect  of  length  of  line  on  rate  of  reading 

mimeographed  material,"  Master's  thesis,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia: University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929 

421.  Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Wright,  Wendell  William,  "Second  re- 

vision of  the  bibliography  of  educational  measurements," 
Bloomington,  Indiana:  Bureau  of  Co-operative  Research  Indiana 
University,  November,  1?27,  Vol.  4,  Mo.  2,  p.  80-102 

422.  Smith,  W.  A.,  "The  reading  process,"  Mew  York:  The  ftfacmillan 

Company,  1922,  267  p. 

42^.  "Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Reading  Examination,  and  Advanced 

Examination,"  Yonkers-on-IIudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company, 
'  1923 

424.  Starch,  Daniel,  "Educational  Psychology,"  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1927,  568  ?.  (Chapter  17,  p.  502) 

425.  Starch,  Daniel,  "measurement  of  efficiency  in  reading,"  Journal 

o_f  Educational  Psychology,  6:1-24. 

426.  Stretch,  L.  B.,  "Relation  of  problem  solving  ability  in  arith- 

metic to  comprehension  in  reading,"  Nashville,  Tennessee:  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  I9p1 

42"7.  Stone,  Clarence  R.,  "Silent  and  oral  reading,"  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1926,         p.,  51.68  including  postage 

"A  valuable  revision  of  the  1922  edition  of  the  book  bear- 
ing the  same  title.    A  helpful,  practical,  and* comprehensive 
book  of  methods  based  on  the  most  recent  scientific  investiga- 
tions. Chapter  8,  p.  164-2^5,  presents  definite  directions  for 
training  in  silent  reading  and  provides  illustrative  lessons. 
The  chapter  treats  of  lessons  to  accomplish  these  objectives: 
to  increase  rate  of  contiiuous  reading*  to  improve  skill  in 
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speed,  accuracy  and  depth  of  comprehension;  to  enable  pupils 
to  recognize  essential  meaning  and  significance  of  thought 
units*  to  achieve  greater  ability  in  lore  comnlex  forms  of 
interpretation  and  mastery,  such  as  recognising  an  author's 
organisation  of  material.    In  the  last  section  directions  are 
given  for  training  in  outlining,  in  relational  thinking  and  in 
evaluating  reference  material.    Chapter  5,  p»  85-101,  treats 
of  the  factors  involved  in  appreciation  of  literature  and  of- 
fers concrete  suggestions  for  developing  appreciation  and 
cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  attemfrtr.     It  also  considers  the 
best  methods  of  memorising  poetry  and  urges  caution  in  the 
selection  of  material  to  be  memorized.    Chapter- 10,  p.  28^-514, 
discusses  prevention  and  remedy  for  individual  reading  defi- 
ciencies .    Excellent  brief  treatment  of  diagnosis  of  individ- 
ual reading  difficulties." 

428.  Streitz,  Ruth,  "Teachers'  dif  f  ic\iltie6  in  reading  and  their 

correctives,"  Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  Bulletin -No.  25,  Vol.  22,  No.  50, 
1925,  55  p. 

"Presents  specific  difficulties  in  teaching  reading  as 
reported  by  Illinois  teachers  and  suggests  correctives  for 
these  difficulties.    Difficulties  encountered  in  teaching 
silent  reading*  How  to  train  pupils  to  be  fluent  in  the 
recognition  of  words  and  phrases,  how  to  increase  span  of 
recognition,  how  to  get  pupils  to  comprehend  material  which 
they  read,  how  to  train  pupils  to  recognize  certain  difficult 
words  or  letters,  how  to  eliminate  lip-moving  in  silent  reed- 
ing, how  to  develop  speed  in  silent  reading. 

429.  Sultzer,  M.  P.,  "Remedial  measures,    National  Education  Assp- 

c_i at i on  Journal  t  1?: February,  1950 

''50.  Sultzer,  Wary  F.,  "What  gains  (experimentally  determined)  will 
children  make  in  reading  when  specific  remedial  measures  sre 
applied,  over  a  limited  period  (2  months)?"  Master's  thesis, 
Ealtimore,  Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  192? 

4j1 .  Tatum,  Elmer  Slwood.  "The  validation  of  a  reading  test  exercise," 
Unpublished  Master  s  thesis,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of 
Iowa,  1925 

"Describes  the  procedure  in  organizing  and  standardizing 
two  comprehension^ tests  involving  recall,    Reports  correlations 
with  other  tests. 

''-52.  Taylor,  C.  B.,  "Reading  comprehension,"  Research  Service  Com- 
pany, 100  lessons,  ?5  cents 

^55*  Thompson,  Ruth  C.,  "The  effect  of  length  of  sentence  upon  com- 
prehension,   Master's  thesis,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania*.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  1029 

4^4.  Thompson,  William  P.,  "Experiment  in  remedial  reading,"  School 
and  Society.  54:156-158,  August  1,  1951 
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Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  "Reading  as  reasonings  A  study  of  mistakes 
in  paragraph  reading,     Journal  of  Education?!  Psychology,  C:J<-~- 
552,  1917,  June 

"Understanding  a  paragraph  in  like  solving  a  problem  in 
mathematics.    It  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  right  ele- 
ments of  the  situation  and  putting  them  together  in  the  right 
relations,  and  also  with  the  right  weight  or  influence  or  force 
for  each.    The  mind  is  assailed,  as  it  were,  with  every  word 
in  the  paragraph.     It  must  select,  repress,  soften,  empha- 
sise, correlate,  and  organize,  all  under  the  right  mental  set 
or  purpose  or  demand." 

456.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  nThe  Teacher's  YJord  Book,"  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1921 

45"7.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  "The  measurement  of  ability  in  reading," 
Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  15,  No.  4 

4p8.  Thorndike,  Edward  L . ,  "Understanding  of  sentences,"  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Vol. 18,  October,  1917 

''7-?.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  "The  vocabularies  of  school  pupils," 
Contributions  to  Education,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  7,  Yonkers-en- 
Huason,  Nev.  York:  '"orld.Book  Company,  1924 

khQ.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  and  Symonds,  Percival,  "The  Thorndike 
Test  of  7ord  Knowledge,"  Tea.chers  College  Record,  November, 

441 ,  Towner,  Isabel  L.,  editor,    The  Education  Index,  a  cumulative  au- 

thor and  subject  index  to  a  selected  list  of  educational  peri- 
odicals, books,  and  pamphlets, ■  New  York:  The  H.  ^ .  Wilson  Com- 
pany, ?irst  Annual  Cumulation  including  January,  1929 1  to  June, 
.1950 J  Second  Annual  Cumulation,  July,  1 9 JO ,  to  June,  1951} 
Third  Annual  Cumulation,  July,  1951,  "to  June,  19,52 J  unbound, 
February,  195?,  April,  1955,  May,  19^. 

442.  Trabue,  Marion  Hex,  "Measuring  results  in  education,"  New  York: 

American  Book  Company,  192.4,  4?2  p. 

445.  Traxler,  A.  E.,   'Correlation  between  reading  rate  and  compre- 
hension, "  Journal  oJ  educational  Research,  26:97-101,  October, 
195?- 

444.  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 

Education,  Part  II,  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Pub- 
1  i  s hing  C  ompa.iy ,  1 92.1 ,  *  1 .10 

"Devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of  silent  reading." 

445.  Uhl,        T , ,  "Use  of  the  results  of  reading  tests  as  basis  for 
.  planning  reaedial  work,"  Elementary  School  Journal ,  17:266- 

275,  1916 

446.  Van  Horn,  Virginia,  "Objective  tests  as  a  motive  to  improve  si- 

lent reading,"  '-or^antown,  Teat  Virginia,  TJest  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, 1928-1929. 
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•447.  Wa^do,  H.  "Tests  in  reading  in  the  Sycamore  Schools,"  El eaa 
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